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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT A COMPACT. 


A gentleman, an old class-mate, who 
occupies an elevated position on the 
bench, writes us a letter of expostula- 
tion, in which he says, “I always-con- 
cede to you uprightness of purpose in 
the strange ground you have assumed 
of the right of a State to withdraw 
from the Union. But the error of such 
a position is to me perfectly evident ; 
and in looking over the numbers cof 
Tae Orv Guarp you have been so polite 
as to send me, I think I have discov- 
ered the source of this error to be in 
the idea, prominent in all your political 
writings, that the Government of the 
United States is only a compact, to 
which the States acceded, as so many 
perpetually sovereign bodies. But ac- 
ceded and compact are not wurds be- 
longing to our Constitution. The Union 
is not a compact, but is a government, 
the Government of a nation.” 

We have taken this extract from a 
private letter,.es a text, which clearly 
sets forth the only ground on which 
the doctrines we have advocated on 
this subject can be combatted. If the 
Union is not of the nature of a compact 


to which the States acceded by an exer- 
cise of sovereign will, we confess that 
the doctrines we have put forth are all 
wrong. If, on the other hand, the 
Union is only such a compact, we are 
right in the principles we have affirm- 
ed. The whole argument was thus 
clearly put by Mr. Webster, in his 
speech against Mr. Calhoun, in 1833 : 
“Tf, in adopting. the Constitution, no- 
thing was done but acveding to a com- 
pact, nothing would seem to be neces- 
sary, in order to break it up, but to 
secede from the same compact.” 

Now we are going to show that this 
Union is nothing but a compact, and 
that in becoming members of the Union, 
the States only acceded to a compact. 
But in the first place we will remind 
our learned friend that the words gov- © 
ernment and nation are no more to be 
found in the Constitution than compact 
and acceded. The phrase “National 
Government” was, we know, expressly 
repudia'ed by the almost unanimous 
vote of the Convention which. framed 
the Constitution. And no statesman 
of the constitutional period of our his- 
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tory spoke of the Federal Govern 
ment as a National Government. But 
every one of the statesmen of that 
time spoke of the Union as a com- 
pact, and of the ratification of the 
Constitution as acceding to a com- 
pact. Compact and accede were words 
in daily use by Hamilton and Madison. 
Hamilton wrote to Madison, June 8, 
1788: “God grant that Virginia may 
accede.” He wrote to Mr. Chipman, of 
Vermont, July 22d, 1788: “The ae- 
cession of Vermont to the Confederacy 
is of greatimportance.” In another let- 
ter he speaks of Vermont’s “ accession 
to the Union.” In the 85th article of 
the Federalist he calls the Constitution 
“a compact,” and says that “ thirteen 
independent States are “the parties to 
the compact.” In the Convention of 
Virginia, Gov. Randolph said ; “ Were 
I convinced that the accession of eight 
States did not render our accession also 
necessary. to preserve the Union, I 
would not accede to it till it should be 
previously amended.” In the Massa- 
chusetts Convention, Judge Parsons 
said: “The government and powers 
which the Congress can administer are 
the mere result of a compact,” Wash- 
ington perpetually speaks of the rati- 
fication of the Constitution as acceding 
to a compact—see his letter to Bushrod 
Washington, Nov. 10, 1787; to Madi- 
son, Dec. 7, 1787 ; to Gen, Knox, June 
17, 1188 ; to Lafayette, June 17, 1788; 
John Jay, July 20, 1788; to Gouver- 
neur Morris, Dec. 8, 1789 ; to Count de 
Segur, July 1, 1790. 

Madison never spoke of the Consti- 
tution as anything more than “a com- 
pact between thirteen sovereignties.” 
Not one of all the friends of the Con- 
stitution, among the great statesmen 
who advocated its aloption, ever spoke 


of the instrument as anything but a 
“compact between sovereign States.” 
Patrick Henry, who was opposed to 
the Constitution, tried to make it ap- 
pear to be something more, in order to 
prevent the people of Virginia from 
acceding to it; but his assumptions 
were 80 entirely refuted by Madison, 
Marshall, and such other great lights 
of the Convention, that Virginia rati- 
fied the Constitution, believing it to be 
just what Madison called it, “a com- 
pact between thirteen sovereiguties.” 
If it is anything more, Washington, 
Madison, Hamilton, and all the other 
fathers, perpetrated an infamous cheat 
and fraud upon all the States which 
adopted it, for not one would have 
done so believing it to be what is now 
ignorantly, or with a base design, 
called a national government. And 
even could we imagine that Washing- 
ton and Madison, and the other great 
leaders of that time, were capable of 
imposing such a cheat upon the peo- 
ple, it would not have availed them, 
because, as was. shown from the very 
highest. authority, by our article on 
Mr. Davis’s trial, in the March number 
of this Magazine, the intention of the 
parties to. a compact is the law in the 
matter—so that, when we prove that 
the States, in ratifying the Constitu 
tion, supposed they were acceding to 
a@.compact, as sovereign bodies, we 
prove that such is really the nature of 
the Federal Government, and that such 
it must forever legally remain, until 
voluntarily altered by the sovereign 
parties to it. 

Mr. Madison, in the Virginia Reso- 
lutions of 1798, said “the powers of 
the Federal Government result from a 
compact to which the States are par- 
ties,” and all its powers are “limited 
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by the plain ,sense of the intention of 
the instrument constituting that com- 
pact,” and that, “in case of a delibe- 
rate, palpable, and dangerous exercise 
of other powers not granted by the 
said compact, the States who are par- 
ties thereto have the right, and are in 
duty bound to interpose,” &c. 

Mr. Jefferson, in the Kentucky Re- 


solutions, says: “The States are not. 


united on the principles of unlimited 
submission to the Gencral Government, 
but that by compact,” &c. 

Such were the ideas of the men who 
framed the Constitution, and such were 
the sentiments universally held by all 
Democrats, from the foundation of the 
party, in 1798, down to the very be- 
ginning of the Abolition war, which 
was designed to overthrow these prin- 
ciples. 

At the period of the adoption of the 
Constitution, and for thirty-five years 
afterwards, nobody ever entertaincd 
any other idea than that the Union was 
a compact between sovereign States, 
When pushed by the arguments of Mr. 
Calhonn, Mr. Webster was driven, in 
the heat of debate, to deny it, and that 
denial gave Mr. Calhoun an advantage 
which he used greatly to the embar- 
rassment of his antagonist ; but Mr. 
Webster afterwards nobly corrected 
the mistake which he fell into in this 
debate. In a letter to Mark A. Cooper, 
of Georgia, in 1850, he wrote: “The 
States are united, confederated, not 
chaos-like, crushed together and bruis- 
ed.” And in 1851, he said to the young 
men of Albany: “ Here is the Consti- 
tutional compact, nevertheless, still 
binding. * * When called upon to 
fulfill a compact, the question is, will 
you fulfill it? 1, for one, am ready.’, 
Again, in his great speech in Virginia, 
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he called the Union a compact, and 
said ; “A compact broken on one part 
is broken on all,” and declared, there- 
fore, “that if the North should refuse 
to give up fugitive “slaves,” according 
to the Constitution, the South will be 
absolved from its share of the com- 
pact.” 

In the debates in Congress, in 1789, 
on the Amendments to the Cunstitu- 
tion, in which it was proposed to pro- 
hibit the establishment of “a national 
religion,” Mr. Gerry objected to the 
term national, on the ground that those 
who were not favorable to the Consti- 
tution might infer that “this form of 
government consolidated the Union.” 
To this remark Mr. Madison seplied 
that “the words ‘no national religion 
shall be estabished by law,’ did not 
imply that the government was a ‘na- 
tionalone’ It was a compact.” In 
the proceedings of Congress, after the 
adoption of the Constitution, the idea 
that the Union was a compact between 
States that were still sovereign, was 
in all cases apparent. 


In 1791, Congress passed the fok 
lowing resolution : 


‘* Whereas, Congress did, by resolution of 
the 23d of September, 1789, recommend to 
the several States to pass laws making it ex- 
pressly the duty of the keepers of their jails 
to receive, and safely keep therein all prison- 
ers committed under authority of the United 
States. In order, therefore, to insure the ad- 
ministration of justice, 

** Resolved, By the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatiaes of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That, in case any State 
shall not have complied with the said recom- 
mendation, the Marshal in such State, under 
the direction of the Judge of the District, 
be authorized to hire a convenient place to 
serve as a temporary jail, and to make the 
necessary provisions for the safe keeping of 
prisoners committed under the authority of 
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North. It is this party which seeks 
to change the Union from a compact 
It will be seen that Congress didnot into a consolidated oligarchy, or nig« 
claim that the Federal Governmenthad rarchy.. This attempt to strip the Fe- 
any right to use the jails of the States, deral Union of its original character 
without the consent of the State. This of a compact, is nothing less than an 
point was rigidly insisted upon by effort to overthrow the Union. It isa 
Massachusetts, and other northern breach of the compact; and every 
States, after the passage of the Fugi- State which wishes to absolve itself 
tive Slave Law in 1850. Where is from association with its faithless 
this rule now? Where, in a word,are partners, has clearly a legal right to 
the States now? To use the language doso. Did not the father of the Con- 
of Webster, are they not literally stitution, Mr. Madison, understand the 
“chaos-like, crushed and bruised tcge- nature of the instrument drawn by 
ther?” Since that grotesque ignora- his hand? Hear him: 
mus, Lincoln, declared that “the Union. «74 nas been alleged that the Confedera- 
created the States,” a portion of the tion, having been formed by unanimous con- 
people seem to have become either lu- sent, could be dissolved by unanimous con- 
natics or idiots. Weare too amiable ‘entonly. If we consider the Federal Union 
to say rascals, But if our forefathers %* ®24lagous tu the fundamental compact by 


’ 1 which individuals compose one society, and 
were not the greatest fools or rascals yy i, must, in its theoretic origin at least, 


the world ever saw, what are we? A have been the act of the component mem- 


the United States, until permanent provision 
oan be made by law for that purpose.” 


Union that was a compact between bers. it cannot be said that no dissolution of 


free, sovereign, and independent States, 
is crushed and bruised into a massive 
and brutal despotism, where papers 


the compact can be effected without unani- 
mous consent. A breach of the fundamental 
princ’ple of the compact by a part of the society, 
would certainly absolve the other part from their 


are suspended by military blackguards,  gjigation to it. * * * If we consider the 
where people are taxed without repre- Federal Union analogous, not to the social 
sentation, where deeds of outrage and compact among individual men, but to the 
violence are daily committed without  coventions amongst individual States, what 


is the doctrine resulting from these conven- 
redress of law, and where‘hundreds of donb? Cidarly shake brensh of guy one aries, 
thousands of white men and women by any one parly, leaves the other parties at lib- 
seem to be striving to beastialize them- erty to consider the whole convention as dis- 
selves into an equality with negroes! solved.” 
Too many of them, alas! appear to be These words of the father of the 
in a fair way of succeeding perfectly Constitution, uttered in convention, in 
in this undertaking. Inthe meantime, ‘the presence of his colleagues, not one 
the govetnment which was formed by of whomi dissented, must be taken as 
our fathers is perishing—perishing not a true exposition of the whole ques- 
through the attempts at secession, for tion involved in the subject matter. 
that’waged no war upon the organic We entreat our countrymen to ponder 
form of the Federal Government. The these words, and to reflect upon the 
fatal revolution, that which destroys fact that there was not a statesman in 
the organic form of the government, all America, at the time of the adop- 
is carried on by the negro party of the tion of the Constitution, who had any 
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other view of it. Who will you be- 
lieve, Madison and the great men who 
made the Constitution, or the furious 
fanatics who have led on this mad war, 
and who are now rendering Congress 
a disgrace to mankind? But some 
one will say, “if this view of Mr. Ma- 
dison be correct, then the war was a 
monstrous and a barbarous crime on 
our part.” That fact must not prevent 
us from seeking after the truth. The 
truth is, that until we open our eyes 
to the enormous crime of the war, we 
shall not be able to take the first step 
to save our country. I[t is for this 
reason that we so continually dwell 
upon the history of the Constitution in 
this Magazine. The sole purpose of 
our heart is to preserve the govern- 
ment of our fathers. Nothing under 
heaven is dearer to us than this hope ; 
and we know of no way to serve this 
patriotic wish, but to bring the public 
mind back to the principles and record 
of the founders of the Union. With 
the ptinciples of these great and wise 
men we mean to stand or fall. We 
have therefore no sympathy with those 
Democrats of pliant political virtue 
who wish to steal into power merely 
fer the spoils of office; we want our 
country, free as our fathers made it, 
and as they made it. What is it to 
the people whether some inflated em- 
bodiment of cunning and avarice, in 
‘the name of Dean Richmond, or some 
cold and clammy demagogueism, in 
the name of William Henry Seward, 
holds the reins of political power, as 
long as they both stand substantially 
upon the same platform? The differ- 
ence is utterly unworthy the respect 
of any man of nerve and honor. A 
dilligent and long-pursued false edu- 
cation of the public mind has brought 
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our country into this gulf of blood ; 
and the only way out is through a cor- 
rect education. The policy of going 
half way over to the infamous princi- 
ples of the men who have nearly ruin- 
ed our country, for the sake of steal 
ing into power, is simply helping them 
to keep power, by further educating 
the popular mind in. their principles. 
The policy is as foolish as it is wicked. 
It is a mere trick of politicians, which 
can receive the endorsement of no reat 
statesman. Every man who possesses 
an intellect capable of comprehending 
the situation of our country will see 
that what we need is conventions of 
the people to lay down great princi 
ples, and not merely to plan how they 
can wriggle themselves into power. 
The popular heart needs correcting ; 
the popular mind needs educating. 
Both must be brought back to the fun- 
damental principles of self-government 
on which the Union was founded, or 
there is an end of free government 
here. The people have been made to 
believe that secession is the greatest 
wrong that could befall our country. 
It is a great and foolish mistake. Des- 
truction is a greater foe to our well 
being than secession—destruction of 
the vital principle of self-government ! 
Herein lies our fatal error—instead of 
opposing secession with the simple 
and only saving principles of union, 
we opposed it with destruction. What - 
is secession? Simply the resumption, 
on the part of a State, of its delegated 
powers. This is what no State wished 
todo, as long as the compact was 
faithfully regarded by all the parties 
to it. The effort of a State to resume 
its delegated powers, after the com- 
pact had been violated by the other 
parties, was no breach of compact on 
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its part. But a United States Senator 
has told us that “ the Federal Govern- 
ment had never broken the compact, 
though some of the States may have 
done so.” The Federal Government is 
not a party to the compact ; the States 
are the only parties to it, and they are 
the only parties that have any legal 
voice in the question of resumption of 
delegated powers by the States. The 
Federal Government not being a party 
to the compact, State-resumption is no 
aggression upon its cights. The ques- 
tion of such resumption is one over 
which the Federal Government has no 
legal jurisdiction. It is only an agent 
for “‘the several States,” and when the 
parties to the compact are in debate, 
the voice of the agent is necessarily 
silent. This conclusion irrefutably 


follows from the nature of the com- 
pact, as well as from the whole testi- 


mony which we have produced from 
those who made and adopted the Con- 
stitution. It is a conclusion which we 
know the ignorant will stare at, and 
the designing sneer at; but none will 
attempt to refute it by argument. In 
his original draft of the Kentucky Re- 
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solutions of 1798, Mr. Jefferson said : 


* With the Slates alone this Commonwealth 
proposes to communicate, they alone being 
parties to the compact, and solely authorized 
to judge, in the last resort, of the povers exe 
ercised under it, Congress being no party, 
but merely the creature of the compact, and 
subject, as to its assumption of powers, to 
the final judgment of those by whom, and 
for whose use, itself and its powers were 
created,” 

This was the doctrine held by every 
State at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution ; on any other ground 
not a single State would have ratified 
it ; and this has been the platform of 
the Democratic party from the founda- 
tion of the Union down to that great 
national calamity and shame, the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln. It is still the 
principle of every Democrat who has 
not sold himself to the enemies of his 
country. To talk of preserving the 
Union on any other principle, is simply 
foolishness or mockery. It is acom- 
pact, and when its character, as such, 
is destroyed, the whole thing, body 
and soul, has perished together. What- 
ever new government we may have, it 
will not be the Union. 





' A DOMESTIC EPIGRAM. 


My love and I for kisses played, 
She would keep stakes—I was content 
But when I won, she would be paid— 
I, angry, asked her what she meant? 
«Nay, since,” quoth she, ‘you wrangle thus in vain, 
Give mo my kisses back—take yours again.” 
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THE HEROINE OF THE OLD DOMINTON.® 


CHAPTER V. 
One! Two! Three! Four! 

The astonishment of Col. Seely and 
his daughter, on beholding this trucu- 
' lent marauder, was boundless, but the 
former was too good a soldier to lose 
his presence of mind, and with a sharp 
gesture checked the impetuous move- 
ment of his daughter towards the pis- 
tol she knew so well how to use. 

“My doors, and my windows too, 
are open at all times to friend or foe, 
Major Rasp; the generous warfare 
waged by those who wear your uni- 
form has made them so. May I ask 
the meaning of this visit ?” 

“ Visit !” retorted John Rasp, with 
a surly smile of disdain. “If there is 
any visit in the matter, let me ask of 
you to what am J indebted for your 
presence in this house ?” 

“T think I understand you,” replied 
the Colonel, with a lofty haughtiness, 
that bespoke the pride of a noble Vir- 
ginian, and his deep contempt of the 
man before him. “There are gentle- 
men who wear the uniform I see you 
in, John Rasp, but you are five thou- 
sand years too young to claim a right 
to be called one, even by the existence 
‘of your species for that time.” 

“Show your teeth, old dog ; it is all 
you can do,” replied the officer. “ Yes, 
I have the small right to ask you why 


yeu are in this house, since it has fallen. 





tered according to Act of Congress in the 
by Van Evrie, Horton & in the Clerk’s 
ere District Court of the United States for 
tne Southern District of Sew York.) 


into the lot of confiscated rebel estates, - 
and being ccndemned and sold to the 
highest bidder, I have the luck to be 
its purchaser, and hold my right and 
title to it, and all that was Hart See- 
ly’s, under the authority of the United 
States.” 

“Icame here to die, John Rasp,” 
said Col, Seely, in so solemn a tone 
that any heart less obdurate than that 
of the brutal John Rasp would have 
recoiled in shame. 

But John Rasp had noshame. He 
was too true a type of his class of ne- 
gro-lovers to eatertain any sentiment 
so refined as shame, even though his 
words or conduct might torture a dying 
man. 

“Came to die, or be killed, which? 
The first you should esteem a favor ; 
the other, a justice.” 

“A justice ?” 

“Or a vengeance, Hart Seely,” he 
continued in a harsh, and threatening 
tone. “You cannot have forgotten, 
for I have heard you repeat the words 
to your daughter a while since ; never 
frown on me, lady, it will not help 
your cause, nor that of your father’s,” 
he interpolated, as Bertha’s indignant 
eyes flashed upon him. “ You remem- 
ber the message sent you by the wife 
whom you made widow— you, man of 
the unholy South, may call it a duel ; 
Iknow it to be a murder; in your 
heart you know it is so. I shall teach 
his children to hate you and yours. 
To thom I leave my avenging.’” 

He paused, but the haughty Virgi- 
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nian made ne reply, save in the calm 
contempt that blazed from his eyes, 
and curved the heavy, white moustache 
of his lip. 

“Well, the avenging has begun, 
Hart Seely, but by the bloody death- 
bed of my murdered father, it is not 
complete |” 

His scowl, always fierce, deepened 
as he spoke, and his heightened voice 
and raised hand added terrific empha- 
sis as he pronounced the last word. 

But the fierceness of his features and 
the menace of his look and gesture had 
no effect upon the great soul of the 
man to whom he spoke, no more than 
the rush of the storm-surge upon the 
beetling rock that stands unshaken 
amid a thousand tempests. 

“ And what will make it complete, 
John Rasp?” demanded the Colonel, 
accenting the name with that peculiar 
tone of superiority which carries an 
insult upon the very breath. 

“ One of two things,” said John Rasp, 
firmly, and as a man speaks who has 
weighed his thoughts well, and brought 
them to an irrevocable resolve; “ ei- 
ther the death of my father’s assassin, 
or the fruition of my father’s desire.” 

“Your language is clear, and well 


understood in your first provision,” . 


said the Colonel, with slow delibera- 
tion, “but in the second I am at aloss 
to comprehend your meaning.” 

“Perhaps your lady daughter there 
can help your dullness, Colonel Seely,” 
replied Rasp, sarcastically. 

“Heaven spared me the misfortune 
of existing while the father of John 
Rasp lived,” said the proud girl, with 
quick contempt. “He died, thank 
heaven, before I was born; hence I 
know nothing, and care less, of his de- 
sire.” 


BERTHA 8SEELY. 
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“Tt was his desire to see the Aron- 
vale estate in the possession of his fa- 
mily,” said Rasp. 

“Of himself, you mean,” returned 
the Colonel. “He cared very little for 
his family, But I understand you, sir. 
It is not unknown to me that some 
months before this war began, when 
my daughter was on a visit to Boston, 
she just from school, you jast newly 
fledged from some northern college, I 
know not which, you forced yourself 
upon her acquaintance. Had you been, 
in character, worthy of her regard, and 
succeeded in securing that regard, no 
matter had you been penniless, my ap- 
proval should have been given heartily, 
in due time, to your suit. My hand 
had unintentionally deprived you of a 
father, and I have sorely regretted that 
deed, as you well know, and have been 
ready, nay, eager to make any repara- 
tion in my power. But you were not 
worthy, John Rasp; you were passiun- 
ate, rude, rough in speech and manner, 
revengeful, headstrong, fierce, turbu- 
lent, extravagant, dissipated, lewd, 
abandoned ; I know not what vicious 
accomplishment of licentious youth you 
lacked. Therefore I immediately cau- 
tioned my daughter.” 

“The caution, I assure you, my dear 
father, was entirely superfluous after ten 
minutes’ undesired acquaintance with 
that person,” interrupted Bertha. 

“T know your sterling good sense, 
my child,” said the Colonel, “ and 
would readily have trusted it; but it 
was a father’s duty to warn you against 
anything that might, by the broadest 
construction of the term, resemble in- 
timacy of acquaintance with one who 
bore so disreputable a character as 
John Rasp. You have your answer, 
sir, to your second provision. It re- 
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mains to be seen whether you will put 
in execution your first.” 

The coolness of the veteran as he ut- 
tered these words, and the deliberate 
calmness with which he drew and cock- 
ed his repeater, fixing his steady and 
unflinching gaze sternly upon his ad- 
versary, staggered Major John Rasp, 
who had expected having only a wound- 
ed old man and a tender young lady 
before him, to sweep the board at a sin- 
gle move. 

But the fire in the old man’s unflinch- 
ing eye, his reputation for desperate 
courage, his extraordinary skill with 
the weapon he grasped, well known to 
the Federal trooper, warned him that 
Hart Seely was dangerous to kill. 
Moreover, Rasp, who was passionately 
attached to Bertha, loving her with all 
the fire of his savage soul, had, at 
heart, a wish to propitiate, since he 
could not terrify her father. It is true 
that he entertained towards Col. Seely 
a bitter, hereditary hate, fostered by 
the teachings of his vindictive mother, 
and still more vindictive sister, and 
that had there been no Bertha to win, 
ne would have attempted to slay him 
wherever he might find the opportu- 
nity ; but both love and avarice bade 
him set aside the promptings of ven- 
geance, at least notil fortune might 
secure for him Bertha’s person and her 
prospective inheritance. Thinking thus 
he changed his tone to one of injured 
expostulation. 

“You say well, Col. Seely, when you 
admit that you have injured me in de- 
priving me of a father’s care. Had he 
lived to rear me to manhood, those 
vices which you so unsparingly plas- 
ter upon my character would never 
have existed. But let all that pass. 
Remember that you are in my power, 
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and if that cannot move you to listen 
to reason, remember that your daugh- 
ter is also in my power.” 

“Not while this life is in my body, 
miscreant !” exclaimed Bertha, grasp- 
ing her weapon. “ Remember, John 
Rasp, that this hand, last year, nar- 
rowly failed in ridding the world of so 
base a fellow ; and to-day—” 

“Ah! [know all that, Miss Bertha,” 
broke in Rasp, with a derisive laugh, 
“and your father had sense enough to 
restrain you. You see that I am well 
informed of all your movements. Come, 
we should not quarrel. I bear no ma- 
lice for that shot, though the ball is 
somewhere in my shoulder.” 

“I wish it were in your heart.” 

“‘ Bertha, do not forget that you are 
a lady, and that these violent expres 
sions are unseemly,” said the Colonel. 
“Let me deal with this person. John 
Rasp, I know all that you would urge. 
I know that this war has stripped me 
of all that I once possessed in lands, 
slaves and property, but it has not 
stripped me of honor. I know that as 
affairs now stand, you have the power 
to call yourself the owner of all these 
grounds, but your fortune has not 
raised you in my esteem. I know that 
I am within the Federal lines, but I 
wear the uniform of a Colonel of the 
army of the Confederate States. I 
know, too, that you are capable of any 
baseness, but I do not fear you, and 
now I would have you know this, that 
rather than give my consent to your 
marriage with Bertha Seely, I, her fa- 
ther, would speed a bullet through her 
head. Are you answered now, John 
Rasp ?” 

He was answered, and the profundi- 
ty of the Colonel’s tone told him that 
the answer was as irrevocable as the 
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doom of death. He turned his enraged 
glances alternately from father to 
daughter. The Colonel was cool and 
motionless in feature and muscle, but 
Rasp saw and read the deadly mean- 
ing in his eye, and the firm grasp he 
held upon his weapon—the pistol not 
aimed, but pointed towards the floor, 
in a direct line with the spot on which 
he stood. The daughter was also arm- 
ed, and that she could use the pistol 
as ably, as daringly as a man, he knew 
to his cost. Her eyes were fixed upon 
him, haughty, defiant, scornful; but oh, 
how ineffably beautiful she was! and 
he inwardly cursed the fate that denied 
him the bliss of calling her his, 

“She shall be mine,” he mentally 
swore, as he ground his teeth with 
rage. “ This old tiger once out of the 


way, and my work shall be easy.” 
“John Rasp,” said the Colonel, in a 


slow but emphatic tone, “I am soon to 
die, and I feel that there is too much 
blood upon my soul already. I would 
not add yours to the weight, but if you 
do not leave this room before I count 
five, I will put a ball through your 
brain,” and in the same slow, delibe- 
rate tone, he began to count aloud, his 
hund slowly and steadily raising his 
weapon, and his eye flashing with that 
indescribable fire that burns in the 
glance of men who mean to slay an 
enemy. 

“Qne”—and at the first word up 
sprang the no less steady hand of the 
daughter, aiming her weapon firmly, 
as if poised at a target, and the muz- 
gle he felt covering his heart. 

“Two”--and the struggle of hate 
for the father, love for the daughter, 
brought a deathly pallor to his cheeks. 

“Three”’—and tie pride of a man 
who seldom felt fear began to deepen 
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the scowl upon his brow, and swell the 
muscles of his face. 

“ Four”—and that mysterious sensa- 
tion called panic, and which the brav- 
est have felt, thrilled through every 
fibre of his body ; in another instant 
he knew, if he tarried, he would fall 
dead, pierced in brain and heart. The 
Colonel’s pistol was on a line with his 
forehead, and the stern eyes that blazed 
beyond said death as plainly as tongue 
could speak. John Rasp whirled on 
his heel, and making a sinzle great 
bound, cleared the open window 
through which he had so suddenly ap- 
peared, and was gone—and in lucky 
haste, for as his feet struck the veran- 
dah, he heard the sharp cries of a score 
of men, as they rushed towards the 
Seely mansion, coming swiftly up the 
avenue. 

“Ha! the rebels have found the 

Nailed Room could not hold John Rasp, 
and have tracked me. Now for es- 
cape, and then for revenge.” 
But escape did not seem quite so 
feasible as at the first flash of resolve, 
for the shouts of the Confederates had 
been heard by Bertha and her father, 
and the latter bounded to the window 
fronting the avenue, and cried out with 
all her strength of voice : 

“Rasp! Rasp! He is making his 
escape through the garden ! Go round 
by the orchard | To the right, to the 
right.” 

\“ Now, may the dumbness of a toad 
light. on that shrill tongue, Bertha 
Seely, for its meddling,” muttered 
Rasp, as he darted among the shrub- 
bery. “If I fall into the hands of 
these rebels, my life is not worth a 
pinch of dust—and she knows it, the 
malicious she-rebel. But now for a 
run for life, for those dogs of Confed- 
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erates are about to surround me, Let 
me think for aninstant which way to 
take.” 

He was partially, though not 
thoroughly acquainted with the bear- 
ings of the grounds, and hesitated in 
choosing the course safety suggested. 
Immediately before him he knew lay 
the once beautiful garden of the man- 
sion; on his left his progress would 
soon be checked by a high wall of 
stone, to scale which would consume 
much valuable time, and when beyond 
it, the country was open and present- 
ed few chances for successful flight- 
On his right was a dense thicket, but 
to reach its shelter he would have to 
cross several fields, exposed to the 
danger of being seen by his pursuers, 
whom the alarm of Bertha Seely had 
turned in that direction, Behind him 
was the mansion itself, looking gloomy 
and menacing in the darkness of the 
night, and for a moment he thought of 
attempting to conceal himself within 
some of its deserted apartments. He 
might succeed in reaching the roof, 
and so gain temporary safety; but 
this idea was instantly dismissed as 
he heard aloud, stern voice exclaim, 
apparently just entering the front 
door of the house, the clear, authori- 
tative tones echoing powerfully 
through the vacant chambers: 

“Search the house, men. Gothrough 
every room, from cellar to attic; look 
into every corner and closet. Your 
game is Black Rasp! A thousand 
dollars to the man that captures him, 
dead or alive. Search !” 

John Rasp, standing erect amid the 
shrubbery, which was higher than 
his head, heard every word, and 
recognized the voice of the speaker. 

“Tt is Randolph himself,” he mut- 
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tered, “ and he offers the same reward 
for my capture that I do for his; 
but—”’ anda grim smile of derision 
was on his lips as he added, “my re- 
ward is to be paid in gold, and his in 
—Confederate notes, new issue! My 
only hope is to try to pass through 
the garden, and then making a circuit, 
reach the woods, where a few hours 
of concealment will bring me safety, 
for some of our forces will certainly 
visit this neighborhood to-morrow. I 
wonder if Leighton is safe; I suppose 
he is; he is ever shrewd, and instead 
ot coming with me to be scared into a 
panic by a wounded old man and a 
rebel wench, ‘skedaddled’ for the bush 
at once. Here I am at the garden 
border—many thanks to those who 
tore down the fence—and now for a 
lucky race or a desperate tussle.” 

Grasping his bared sabre in his 
right, and his repeater in his left 
hand, he pushed rapidly but cautious- 
ly on, crouching almost to the ground, 
now pausing to listen, now lunging 
on for a few paces, now almost creep- 
ing as he passed some exposed point 
in his route. 

As he thus slowly and painfully 
made his progress, some order of their 
commander seemed to have passed 
from man to man of his pursuers with 
wonderful celerity, for their shouts 
suddenly ceased, and a deep stillness , 
fell upon the night. , 

“Ah, cunning Randolph,” thought 
the Federal, “ you know this business 
well, Nine out of ten of your tribe of 
rebel chiefs would play this game of 
‘Yankve catching’ with a yell and a 
whoop, but you have played it with 
John Rasp ere now. Come, this si- 
lerice is dangerous. I wish some 
rebel hound would bay, that I might 
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hear the whole pack open, and so 
learn where my danger lies.” 

Leaving him for a time, let us re- 
turn to Colonel Seely and his daugh- 
ter. 

Bertha, as we have seen, had flown 
to direct the scarch of the Confederates. 
After uttering the words which had 
so much increased the danger of the 
flying Major, she returned joyfully to 
the side of her father, exclaiming: 

“May Heaven grant that our friends 
may catch the dastard! Coward, he 
did not tarry to hear ‘five’ counted. I 
almost wish he had.” 

“Thank God, my child, that he did 
not,” said the Colonel, heaving a deep 
sigh of mingled relief and exhaustion, 
as he uncocked his weapon and sank 
back upon his sorry couch of cotton. 
“T am glad that this hand is not 
stained with the blood of the son, as 
well as that of the father. But John 
Rasp is not a coward. We of the 
South, and I include myself when I 
say it, have been too free in calling 
the men of the North cowards, Bertha. 
They have as brave and daring men in 
their ranks, and among their officers, 
as ever drew sword or charged a bat- 
tery. Their cowards stay at home, 
and do all their brave deeds in pulpits, 
in editorial chairs, in Congress and 
Abolition mass meetings. Their cow- 
ards are cunning, and fight not, but 
reap all the spoils of the victories, 
Their political leaders are the cowards. 
Who ever saw or heard of those 
zealots who were so fierce in shouting 
‘On to Richmond !’ ‘The South must 
be subjugated |!’ ‘The rebels must be 
exterminated |’ handling a musket to 
enforce their principles? Our politi- 
cal leaders may have been grievously 
wrong in aiding to precipitate the old 
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Union into the horrors of internecine 
war, but, glory to the South, her 
blood and breeding, they have ever 
been ready to battle to the death to 
uphold their declared principles, and 


hundreds of them have fallen fighting 


like the heroes they were, for the honor 
of the southern name. No recreant 
among them! But where are those 
fellows whose lips sputter fire and 
slaughter, whose merciless tongues 
cry havoc day and night, who urge on 
deluded millions to bloody war and 
national carnage, where are they? 
where have they fought? Where are 
the Garrisons, and Beechers, and 
Greeleys, and Camerons, and Sum- 
ners, and all of that fiery host? At 
home! And there let them stay.” 

The voice of the Confederate leader 
of the -troop below now was heard, 
and Bertha, recognizirg it, exclaimed: 

“Randolph! Randolph! Oh, father, 
it is Randolph !” 

“Thank Heaven for that, also,” said 
the Colonel, and a moment after a tall 
and athletic young man, clad in the 
grey uniform of the Confederate army, 
rapidly entered the apartment. 

“Colonel Seely | Bertha!” he ex- 
claimed, in boundless astonishment, as 
the excited and joyous girl sprang in- 
to his open arms with acry of happi- 
ness. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Captain Randolph. 

Captain Randolph, in form and fea- 
ture, might well challenge the admi- 
ration of those who gazed upon him. 
In stature, he was fully six feet, but 
the elegance of his figure, so harmo- 
niously proportioned in every part, 
deceived at a first glance, and it was 
not until contrast brought out the lof- 
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tiness of his form, that he struck the 
observer as being a very tall man. 
There was an indescribable case, 
grace, and dignity in his movements 
and attitude that singled him out from 
a thousand ordinary men, while the 
pleasant and yet imposing expression 
of a very manly and noble face, would 
at once have made him pronounce him 
handsome, not pretty, nothing soft or 
effeminate on the broad, statesmanlike 
brow, nor in the quick, beaming glance 
of the large jet-black eye, nor in the 
firm, regular, straight nose, nor about 
the calm, resolute lip. Randolph 
looked the being he was, a dignified, 
refined gentleman, a well-read, talent- 
ed scholar, a daring, dashing, self-pos- 
sessed soldier, a trae type of the 
southern chevalier, sans peur, sans re- 
proche, gentle to the vanquished, ter- 
rible to the barbarous raiders of the 
times, believing the South to be fight- 
ing for her inalienable rights, be- 
queathed to her by the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the 
American Union, and the blood of her 
revolutionary sons of 1776. 

He was true to the firm principles 
of his soul, and conscientiously be- 
lieved that the Linccln administration, 
and the powerful party that urged on 
the war, perpeirated an overwhelming 
crime upon American liberty; and to 
resist it he was ready to battle to the 
last, and since the sharp arbitrament 
of the sword had been made umpire in 
« sectional dispute, deliberately ac- 
cepted the issue, be it independence or 
death. With the truth or fallacy of 
his reasoning, the author has nothing 
tu do, merely presenting Randolph as 
a characteristic type of tens of thou- 
sands who, for four years, fought odds 
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of three to one, at least, in numbers, 
and a hundred to one in resources, 

He was aman of about thirty-two 
or three years of age, powerful in mind 
and frame, and who could as easily 
and ably have borne the insignia of a 
major-general as any of his fellew- 
warriors of the South. But he had no 
ambition for high military rank, think- 
ing, with rare modesty, that there 
were enough and to spare with sonor- 
ous titles and heavy salaries already 
feeding upon the scanty treasury of 
his country. 

When the war was irrevocably her- 
alded by the struggle at Charleston, 
in April, 1861, William Randolph was 
a wealthy planter of Virginia, adorn 
ing the circle in which he moved, ad- 
mired by all for his enterprising and 
broadly patriotic mind, mingling sel- 
dom in the terrible stream of politics, 
though boldly advocating right and 
justice when his services in the coun- 
sels of his State were needed. 

But the political trick which united 
the men of the North, or rather her un- 
reflecting masses, whether a trick of 
northern or southern leaders, proved 
the bitter animosity of the northern 
mind against an independent South, 
and no man of the latter had a firmer 
belief in his right to withdraw from a 
Union which she deemed about to 
overturn her most vital interests, 
Without awaiting the tardy action of 
his State, he speedily presented his 
services to Gen. Beauregard at Char- 
leston, and received at once the only 
rank he ever sought throughout the 
war, rejecting proffers of far higher 
grade, from time to time, as they met 
him. ; 

“T can serve the cause of my coun- 
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try with a comparatively small com- 
mand, as well as if I were colonel or 
general. My country will be overrun 
and harried by bands of lawless fel- 
lows, robbing and burning under sbel- 
ter of the Union flag, outraging all the 
laws of civilized warfare, murdering 
and imprisoning inoffensive citizens, 
abusing defenceless women and help- 
less children. Against these I wish 
to war, leaving the handling of armics 
to such men as Lee, Johnston, Beau- 
regard, Jackson, and other master 
spirits of the age.” 

And true to this resolve, he had 
made his name a terror to the lawless 
Federal, and the still more lawless 
“Loyalist.” He rarely fought in the 


main armies, though there had been 
times when he threw all. his force of 
mind and men into some of the grand 
schemes of the great Confederate gen- 


erals. But he preferred to follow his 
own rapid and scathing plans, ap- 
pearing and disappearing when least 
expected, and always leaving his mark 
where he struck. 

He it was, then, who had so oppor- 
tunely arrived in Bratton and effected 
the surprise and utter rout of the very 
force that had been despatched to cap- 
ture him. 

It is necessary to relate here that 
Randolph had become acquainted with 
Bertha Seely at about the same time 
when she met John Rasp in Boston, 
prior to the war, and a mutual and de- 
voted attachment had quickly sprung 
up between them, although he was 
several years her senior, and she but 
just entering society. As this ac 
quaintance progressed, their love con- 
tinued to ripen, until, upon his offering 
her his hand, she had, with the hearty 
sanction of her father, accepted him 
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as her betrothed. They were to have 
been married in May, 1861, but as the 
blast of war thundered its dreadful 
notes along the southern shores, the 
ceremony had been postponed, under 
the exigencies of the times, until a 
more peaceful season. 

In Bostun, too, Randolph had formed 
the acquaintance of Miss Catherine 
Rasp, sister of John Rasp, and one of 
the reigning belles of that very pious 
metropolis of isms. 

Catherine was beautiful and bril- 
liant, and apparently well constituted 
in person and character to adorn and 
make happy the home of any man, to 
whom gaiety and splendor, and a con- 
tinnal round of fashionable pleasure, 
were not disagreable. But the clearly 
penetrating mind of Randolph: had 
readily discerned that she was a wo- 
man of fierce and uncontrollable pas- 
sions, not at all suited to his ideas of 
what he desired his wife to be; and 
though the haughty belle had exhaust- 
ed every art in her power to chain 
him to her chariot-wheels, amid the 
long roll of her devotees, she had failed 
to gain more than a passing admira. 
tion, due to her dazzling beauty of per. 
son, and the position she occupied 
among the elite of Boston. But the 
incensed beauty, in endeavoring to 
make a conquest of Randolph’s heart, 
merely to gratify her selfish vanity, 
had lost her own, and suddenly awoke 
to the bitter fact that she passionately 
loved @ man upon whom she could 
make no impression. At once attri- 
buting this insensibility to her univer- 
sally acknowledged charms to the ex- 
istence of a rival, she had soon traced 
his intimacy with Bertha Secly, and 
soon learned that.a betrothment exist- 
ed. Inflamed to fury by this know- 
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ledge, she allowed her passion to prey 
upon her ill-regulated mind until it ap- 
proached to a frenzy. She made a 
confidant of her brother John, and 
learned that Bertha was the daughter 
of the very man whose name they had 
been taught to hate and abhor from 
infancy, by their vindictive mother. 
To her they appealed for the aid of ex- 
perience, and she, cordially entering 
into any scheme that might carry sor- 
row to the soul of the slayer of her 
husband, was revolving plan on plan 
for the successful furtherance of their 
triune plot, when the loud clarion of 
war at once opened a way for John 
Rasp to prosecute his hate against the 
country that had given birth and held 
the homes of two men whom he longed 
to crush—the slayer of his father, and 
the successful rival of his love, 

How he and Catherine, abetted by 
their mother, had prosecuted their un- 
scrupulous purposes, willbe developed 
as we proceed, 

Now, then, after this perhaps te- 
dious but necessary retrospective, let 
us return to the ruin of the Seely man- 
sion. 

“Oh William,” exclaimed Bertha, 
“how happy Iam that you have come, 
Iam ever delighted to see you, but 
never more than now. Something 
told me that you were near, when we 
heard the fight going on at the other 
end of the town.” 

“You heard us, then?” said Ran- 
dolph, as he returned her caress, ‘I 
little dreamed that you, my Bertha, 
were so near when I pounced upon 
that rascally troop. But allow me to 
pay my respects to your honored 
father, who so patiently regards us.” 

“Poor father { He thinks he is dy- 
ing, ana, indeed, he is-very ill,” whis- 
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pered Bertha, as they approached the 
Colonel. 

“Ah, so bad,” said Randolph, ex- 
tending his hand to meet the old sol- 
dier’s hearty welcome. “I am happy, 
my dear Colonel, to meet you, and to 
be of any service to you. I hope that 
that wound I heard of is improving.” 

“God bless and guard you, my no- 
ble Randolph!” cried the Colonel. 
“He undoubtedly sent you &ere to 
snatch us from the hand of that villain 
Rasp. But William, my dear son, if I 
may call you so, I fear that the wound 
you speak of will be my last.” 

“Indeed, I trust it will be your 
last,” said Randolph, soothingly, “ but 
not in the sense which you intimate. 
Excuse me for an instant, Colonel, our 
men are so eager to catch their game, 
that they forget all prudence. Hear 
them yell! Lieutenant Rowland.” 

“Here, Captain,” answered a bluff- 
looking, sedate-featured _man, with 
hardy, weather-beaten countenance, as 
he stepped into the room, sword in 
hand, and flashed his keen grey eyes 
about him. 

“ Lieutenant, give the order for si- 
lence in search. Listen to that.” 

“It is those piney-woods boys we 
recruited in Georgia,” said Rowland. 
“They'd yell- as loud if they saw a 
rabbit. But Til sce to it, sir,” and, 
saluting, he hurried away. 

But before Randolph could renew 
his conversation, a short and unusual- 
ly corpulent “rebel private” blun- 
dered into the room, pistol in hand, 
and sabre flourishing, shouting, “ Sur- 
render, every soul of you, male and 
female, to me, Ranson Huckleberry, 
high private in Randolph’s immortal—” 
then, recognizing his Captain, he 
lowered his arms and stared sheepish. 
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ly about him, completely crestfallen. 

“ Why, if it aint the uproarious Cap- 
tain hisself,” said he, “and, by my 
gourd of soap, old Colonel Seely too.” 

“Away with you, Huckleberry,” ex- 
claimed Randolph. “Have you just 
arrived, when your comrades are half 
a mile in pursuit of Black Rasp him- 
self.” 

“Consider my baggage, noble Cap- 
tain,” gaid the corpulent Huckleberry, 
smiting his fleshy paunch with a sono- 
rous slap. “If any of the boys had 
half of this luggage to tote, drat my 
hide if they’d a gothere yit. But I’m 
a gwine, noble Captain, I’m a gwine, 
as the bull said when he slipped off 
the bridge, I’m a gwine, and when I 
catch Rasp I'll jest take him by the 
head and twist it clean off, like unto a 
gobbler’s. All right, Captain, I’m a 
gwine.” And with a wheeze and a 
puff that threatened to blow his great 
owlish eyes out of their shallow sock- 
ets, this “rebel rogue” hurried off with 
a quick, heavy tramp that shook the 
house as he thundered down the stairs, 

“A good fighter in the saddle,” re- 
marked Randolph, “but rather slow 
on foot; yet if he strikes the trail of 
Black Rasp, he will follow him farther 
than any man in my command.” 

“He recognized me,” said Col. See- 
ly, “and I think Ihave seen him be- 
fore, but it must have been in the sad- 
dle. What is he?” 

“He is Ransom Huckleberry,” re- 
plied Randolph, laughingly, “and 
there is, I am sure, but one in the 
world. He is from Georgia, and by 
calling, before the war, a bee-hunter, 
‘honey raiser’ I would not exchange 
him for any man in my troop. But you 
were speaking of your wound. Is it 
very painful ?” 
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“Tt has healed, but my system 
seems ready to sink.” 

“Let me examine your pulse, Colo- 
nel. You know I took my degree as 
M. D., and had much practice on my 
plantation. Ah, you need rest and 
food, more than anything else.” 

“He has nct eaten a morsel for 
nearly two days,” said Bertha. “See 
this,” and she showed an empty haver- 
sack, 

“Nor have you, my poor child,” 
said the Colonel mournfully. 

“And you have been two days with- 
out food,” exclaimed Randolph. 

“No; we reached here this morn- 
ing,” replied the Colonel. “We ex- 
pected to find my old servant Abram 
here on our arrival, but something 
must have happened to the old man, 
else he would have been here before 
us. We have traveled far from the 
Confederate lines, mostly at night. 
We had food in abundance, day before 
yesterday, but on yesterday morning 
we met a sad group, Randolph, a wi- 
dow and three litt'e children, the old- 
est not five years of age, the youngest 
an infant at the breast. Her husband 
was a rebel, and being captured and 
carried to some Yankee prison, was 
shot there by a negro sentinel, because 
he said Jeff. Davis was a greater man 
than that black agitator Fred. Doug- 
lass. The widow’s house had been 
burned over her head, her bed-ridden 
mother tossed into the road, where 
she gasped and died; the widow’s sup- 
ply of food, her corn, wheat, flour, ba- 
con, etc., very little in all, trampled in 
the dust, her own clothing, and that 
of her children, save what they wore, 
wantonly torn into rags, and the mis- 
erable family driven forth to starve, 
because the widow had dared tell 
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Federal soldiers that if her husband 
were living, she would bid him go 
fight till death again for an indepen- 
dent South. They had had no food 
for two days, and we gave them all 
we had. Ah, Randolph, are those hu- 


man beings with whom we fight, or' 


are they devils? They had snatched 
the very doll-rags from the tiny hands 
of the little girl and thrown them into 
~ the flames of her mogger’s house; they 
did that, great, strong, bearded, armed 
men, fierce with sabres and carbines, 
and formidable even to gaze upon; 
they maltreated that helpless rebel 
girl, only five years old, because her 
father dared to fight for the indepen- 
dence of his country! Oh, heroes of 
the Yankee land! Brave descendants 
of pious forefathers, who roasted 
Quakers alive, and said ‘thank God 
for all His mercies’ Out upon them.” 

“Father, do not so agitate your- 
self |!” exclaimed Bertha, as the Colo- 
nel, growing fierce in his indignation, 
almost sprang to his feet. 

“ Calm yourself, my dear Colonel,” 
said Randolph. “Such scenes are 
common in our unfortunate land.” 

“ But can the frequency of the crime 
lessen its damnable atrociousness ?” 
cried the Colonel. “I know it is com- 
mon, Why that is the declared, pub- 
lished style of warfare advocated in 
théir leading papers, shouted from 
their most popular pulpits. That is 
ihe pet plan to ‘break the backbone 
uf the rebellion.” 

“But, Colonel, you are too faint and 
feverish to speak of these things now,” 
remonstrated Randolph. ‘“ Let us—” 

“ Were I at my last gasp, and with 
but breath enough to utter but one 
word, and the withholding of that one 
word could give me back life, wife, 
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children and property, I would hurl it 
into their teeth with my last spasm of 
death-agony, and cry Shame!” thun- 
dered the Colonel, smiting his hand 
upon the wall. 

He glared with all the fury of long 
pent-up indignation, and then sank 
back with a groan, saying: 

“But this is not dying as I should 
die. It is all folly, we are over- 
powered, or soon will be, and may a 
merciful God take pity upon a subju- 
gated South |” 

“Cheer up, Colonel, times may 
change, fortune favor us again,” said 
Randolph soothingly. 

The Colanel shook his head despon- 
dently, and closed his eyes as ah to 
shut out all consolation. 

“No, Randolph, we are hurrying to 
ruin. Could we revive the spirit of 
’61, all might be well. But the game 
is lost, great and fatal mistakes have 
been made in high places, our Con- 
gress lacks wisdom and firmness, our 
money is mere trash, our armies are 
dissolving like snow, desertion has 
become a pastime, extortion at home, 
and extravagance abroad—all is lost.” 

A pause ensued, during which Ran- 
dolph whispered to Bertha, and then 
said aloud: 

“Colonel, you and your dear daugh- 
ter need food. Let me have youtaken 
to Hubert’s House.” 

“Never, never!” exclaimed the 
Colonel quickly, as a shudder shook - 
him like an ague. “He died there, 
Archibald Rasp. Whata retribution 
if I who slew him should be forced to 
die in the same house. No, I have 
dragged this poor, crippled frame 
many a weary mile to die beneath 
this roof, Randolph, in this room, Ber- 
tha,” 
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“But, Colonel, there is strong life in 
you yet. Besides, the Federals will, 
in all probability, swarm in this town 
before to-morrow night, and if they 
find you alive, they will certainly send 
you North.” 

“Randolph,” said the old lion, as he 
suook back his long white hair, “they 
should bayonet me here, on this sorry 
bed, before I’d submit to being cap- 
tured alive, to rot in their war-pri- 
sons.” 

“Oh, my father, my dear father !” 
said Bertha, kneeling and clasping her 
hands, “for my sake, since I must 
now urge it, listen to William’s 
coungel.” 

“Bertha, obey your dying father,” 
replied the Colonel. “JZ shall remain 
at least until morning, if I live so long. 
If better then, I shall deem it a sign 
that my end is not nigh, and endeavor 
to live to fight one more battle.” 

“ Now you speak like a hero,” cried 

Randolph. “We cannot spare you 
* yet. I must leave you for a short time, 
to see that your wants are attended to, 
and to aid in capturing Rasp ; it mor- 
tifies me to the heart to think how se- 
curely I thought we had trapped him, 
but he and that spy Leighton discov- 
ered a trap-door under the bed in the 
Nailed Room, and so made. their es- 
cape several minutes before we disco- 
vered it. I will return within a short 
time. You shall have food, comforts, 
and attendance.” 
' $o saying, Randolph left the room, 
but at the foot of the stairs ran against 
some one in the dark, apparently car- 
rying a heavy load. 

“Give the countersign,” cried Ran- 
dolph, as he seized the unknows, and 
thrust his pistol to his head. 


“Bress de lord!” was the reply. 


BERTHA SEELY. 
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“Spare dis child! T’se fur de Union | 
T’se fur de Union! Hurray for Lin- 
kum |” 

“Then you are a black Yankee, you 
dog, and must dic,” said Randolph, 
forcing the son of Africa to the wall. 

“Great Masser come down! Tse 
a rebel nigger! I'se a gray back ! 
Hurray for Jeff Davis,” roared the ne- 
gro, changing his principles according 
to circumstances. 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ Abram, massa.” f 

“ Who's your master ?” 

“Col. Seely.” 

“ What have you here ?” 

“Chicken, turkey, an’ sich—hardest 
work ever had—sich truck mity 
skeerse. But bress my soul, ain’t dis 

de voice of Massa Captin Randolph 1 
sees befo’ me?” suddenly cried the ne- 
gro. 

“Yes ; hurry up to your master, who 
thinks he is dying, and that you are 
dead.” 

“ An’ young missus ?” 

“Ts well, but they. have not eaten 
anything for nearly two days.” 

“Good gwacious! leave me up, 
leave me go cook suffin ; ob, course ole 
massa is in his room what he lubs. 
I’se glad I’se come and kin do some- 
thin’ for poor ole massa.” 

Randolph passed on, and the negro, 
tottering under his load, ascended the 
stairs, and hurried into the presence 
of his master. : 

“Here lis! Hurray for Jeff Davis 
and de great Suddern Corn fed-greasy,” 
shouted Abram, as he placed his load 
of provender upon the floor, and made 
a hundred joyful grimaces, “ How is 
yiz? Tort dis nigga war dead! Neb- 

ber die, neber, so long as I kin live, 
sure ob dat. You see Massa de Kul- 
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nel, dis mizzerbul country are clean 
done gone, all eat up by dem blue-feds, 
an ole Abram had to trabbel mity ex- 
tensive to pick up dis here. Here’s a 
turkey, dar’s a pair ob pullets, dar’s 
twenty pound ob flour, dar’s yer ham, 
dar’s yer meal, dar’s yer box sardines.” 

“Sardines !” cried Bertha, ‘“ Why 
they are contraband! But where did 
you collect all these provisions ?” 

“Ig dey to be bort, Missus Bersey ?” 

“ No indeed.” 

“Don’t de. felles always say, got 
none to spar ?” 

“ Always, Abram” 

“Den I got ’um.” 

* But how ?” 

“ Stole ’um, stole um, young missus; 
dat is, used to be called stealin’ in 
peace times, now dey call it millumma- 
tary needcessity,” said Abram, with a 
wise shake of the head. “Ah, young 
missus, dis war -play de debil wid de 
principles ob de colud poperlation.” 

“ Abram,” said the Colonel, in a se- 
vere tone, ‘I trust you have not plun- 
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dered the property of any of our side.” 

“Nebber, massa de Colonel, nebber. 
Couldn’t do dat, noway—not on ’count 
ob principles, for a hungry nigga will 
steal from de church, do he war de pre- 
sidin elder—but jist am because none 
ob our side got anyting worth stealin’. 
Lor bress’ you, de Fedral gintlemen 
bin all along dar ; what dey left, a nig- 
ga wouldn’t steal. But I stole most 
ob dis truck, all but dat box ob sar- 
dines, from a rich man in de country 
dat dey call a Loyalist.” 

“Brave old Abram,” cried Bertha. 
“ And where did you obtain the sar- 
dipes ?” é 

“In de pocket ob a dead Yankee.” 

“Ugh ! horrible !” said Bertha, cast- 
ing the box far from her in disgust. 

“Bress your soul, young missus, dat 
don’t fect de flever ob de fish in de 
box. But leave me make a fire and 
fix de Kulnel’s supper an’ dinner an’ 
breakfus all at onct ” 

And here we will leave the party for 
a time, to follow the steps of Randolph. 


(To be continued.) 





SIGNS OF ANGELS. 


There’s many an empty cradle, 
There’s many a vacant bed, 
There’s many a lonesome bosom 
Whose joy and light have fled ; 
For thick in every graveyard 
The little hillocks lie, 
And every hillock represents 


An angel in the sky. 


—0—— 


EPIGRAM ON STANTON. 
« It would be a great loss to the country to have Mr. Stanton retire from the Cabinct.” 


When good men Be ie ere 


A nation’s heart t! 


—[Boston Paper. 
\ 


When Stanton goes there’ll come a sorrow 
In Boston, Sodom, and Gomorrah. 
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Tae next generation will carefully 
enquire of the present what great cha- 
racter has been formed, and what great 
name has been transmitted through the 
deluge of blood in compensation for 
the crime and cruelty, and anarchy, 
which have stained our annals. They 
will thoughtfully measure and weigh 
each candidate for immortality, adjust- 
ing the proportions of the prominent 
and carefully considered acts of his 
public life. 

Of the events that have startled hu- 
man nature, posterity will be the judge, 
though we are the witnesses. It is 
the duty of the recorder of public events 
to send down a faithful transcript of 
the testimony of the times in which 
we live to these distant tribunals who 
will sit in judgment upon our actions, 
that future generations be not wrongs 
ed in their estimate of the past, or 
crime vaunt itself because its hideous 


face shall elude the light; and that — 


usurpers may not take courage from 
the pusilanimity of willing slaves, cr 
the venality of “profane men like Esau, 
who sell their birthright for a mess of 
pottage.” It was to wrong the living 
generation of all its sacred rights, and 
history of her archives, that two hun- 
dred presses.in every part of the coun- 
try were 8 red in the streets, and 
thrown into the rivers, and independ- 
ent, able men locked up in prison, that 
the people might not read, nor the 
country have a record of transpiring 
events, and that an appeal be not made 


to their insulted sense of justice, and 
tyrants duly punished by law, with 
swiftness and certainty. 

For all of the crimes of civil govern- 
ment there must be some responsible 
mind to represent the lifeless corpora- 
tions in whose names they were per- 
petrated. William Henry Seward, Se- 
cretary of State, is entirely responsi- 
ble tor the attempt to mutilate the 
bloody annals of the gloomy semi-de- 
cade which has just closed its light 
upon American institutions and Ameri- 
can hopes. 

He has swayed a power ten-fold 
greater, at an expense of blood and 
treasure one hundred-fold more, than 
that employed by George Washington 
to free a nation and lay the foundation 
of a system which should establish the 
dominion of reason and free govern- 
ment commensurate with our race. 
Seward has employed these engines 
of power to overthrow the superstruc- 
ture reared by Washing ton,to dig up the 
foundation of our freedom, to destroy 
the personal liberty of our people, and 
overthrow constitutional government 
for the empty bubble of applause from 
the frrenzied rabble. If he may per- 
petuate this fraud upon histury by the 
suppression of truth, then can he ac- 
complish his ulterior purpose of endur- 
ing fame. 

At an early period in his extraor- 
dinary career he provided for the con- 
tingencies of fortune, and procured the 
publication of “Tae Lire or Sewarp.” 
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Precisely what Mr. Seward would be 
pleased to read of himself has been 
written of him. 

The lineage traced far back of a fa- 
mily which had hitherto no public pro- 
minence ; the recital of nursery tules, 
college incidents, and dull personal 
anecdote, which can never possibly in- 
terest the strange reader ; motives at- 
tributed to public actions not apparent, 
or easily deduced, indicate the auto- 
biography, and the ostensible author 
as a mere automaton of a gentleman 
who manufactures for himself just such 
a character as his fervid imagination 
would paint for the frontispiece of par- 
liamentary history. 

William Henry Seward was of Brit- 
ish tory lineage, and born in the town 
of Florida, Orange County, New York, 
May 16th, 1801, and educated in Union 
College. He went as a schoolmaster 
to the South in 1819. He studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1822. 
In 1823 he entered into partnership 
with Elijah Miller, Esq., and married 
his daughter, Frances Adeline, and 
settled in Auburn, N. Y. 

He commenced his political career, 
in 1824, as the champion of John Quincy 
Adams, against Gen. Andrew Jackson 
for President of the United States, and 
as the enemy of the Democratic party 
never changed his course or purpose 
through life. 

He engaged in the organization of 
the anti-masonic party in 1828, upon 
the following incident : Witliam Mor. 
gan was a member of the fraternity of 
Free Masons, made application toa 
Lodge for pecuniary aid, and also re- 

ceived instruction as a lecturer. As 


fast as he received instruction he com- 
mitted it to paper, and his friends were 
quite astonished and indignant to find 
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a book printed purporting to be “The 
Ritual of the Order of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons.” Enraged. at his 
treachery, some of the indiscreet mem- 
bers of the order prosecuted him for 
stealing a shirt which had been loaned 
tohim. Succeeding in the prosecution, 
they got a judgment for the value of 
the shirt, and had him imprisgned in 
the county jail. During the absence 
of the sheriff, a few evenings after, 
they persuaded the sheriffs wife to re- 
lease Morgan. Whereupon, either by 
force or of his own will, he was taken 
to Fort Niagara, enlisted in the Brit- 
ish army, and by an understanding 
with some British officers was trans- 
ferred to a military post in India or 
Australia. This abduction was made 
the foundation of the anti-masonic par- 
ty. Courts were called, trials insti- 
tuted, the surrender of Masonic char- 
ters demanded. The pulpits denounced 
the institution. Appeals were made 
to the public scarcely less pathetic 
than the Abolition harangues of later 
years. In the earlier period of this 
political organization, when there was 
no possibility of his election in his 
district, with an instinct which would 
seem divine in its unerring sagacity, 
if it were not infernal in its spirit and 
purpose, Mr. Seward declined a nomi- 
nation for Congress in 1828. But when 
the public mind had been inflamed, and 
the ghost of the murdered Morgan had 
become the bugbear of the nursery, 
and excitement grew wild, then he 
gently shoved his bark into the swell- 
ing tide, accepted the nomination, and 
secured his election to the Senate of 
the State of New York in the year 
1830. 
In 1834 he was defeated for Govei- 
nor of New York, by William L. Marcy, 
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» staunch Democrat, who blended in 
himself rare powers with irreproach- 
able personal integrity. 

In 1836 he engaged in the business 
of the Holland Land Company, in which 
he was gravely charged with wrong- 
ing the people. 

In 1838 he was elected Governor of 
the State of New York, and re-elected 
by a largely diminished majority in 
1840, by the political hurricane which 
swept everything befove it, and placed 
Harrison in the Presidential chair. 

During the second term of his ad- 
ministration, Mr. Seward ruined the 
party which had elected and drove him 
from political life. He remained in 
private life until the new sensation of 
the Mexican war and “slavery” brought 
him to the surface again, when in 1849 
he was elected to the Senate of the 
United States. He was afterwards re- 
elected, and was the recognized leader 
of his party in that body until he was 
summoned, on the 5th of March, 1861, 
into the Cabinet of President Lincoln. 

William H. Seward is the most tho- 
roughly finished demagogue kuown to 
the history of ancient or modern times, 
possessing every attribute of that cha- 
racter in its highest degree. He has 
sagacity, cunning, hypocrisy, duplici- 
ty, cruelty, and ambition, He sees 
with an instinct almost miraculous the 
combinations which lead to given or 
probable results, and all these elements 
of his character are so completely in- 
terwoven that no analysis can sepa- 
rate them, or ascribe to any act of his 
a distinct emanation of patriotic motive. 

In all the contests between the rich 
and the poor, Mr. Seward takes both 
sides. He speaks for the poor and 
acts for the rich. In the contests of 
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capital with labor, he votes-for capital 
and speaks for labor. 

In the controversy between the land- 
lords and tenants, he pitied the renters 
but urged the enforcement of the rent. 
There has never been a rotten scheme 


of public plunder in New York, or in 


Congress, since Mr.. Seward entered 
public life, that could not safely calcu- 
late upon his vote and influence. He. 
was the bitter enemy of the Mexican 
war, declaring it to be unholy, unjust, 
and unconstitutional. To rid himself 
of the odium of opposition to the war, 
he pressed the no mination of General 
Taylor, who had borne a most conspi- 
cuous part in the conflict, and mounted 
the no-party hobby, and rode it into 
the Senate_of the United States to em- 
bitter party spirit, and precipitate the 
country into civil war, from which 
there should be no recovery. 

Good men had painted in words of 
wisdom, power, and pathos, all of the 
evils of a sectional conflict. They 
saw war, disunion, and desolation, 
as angels of death hovering over 
the country. Free government would 
be destroyed, standing armies cre- 
ated, and civil war would drive 
statesmen from the council, and men 
of power and experience from the Ca- 
binet. High capacity would no longer 
hold sway in the government. Justice 
transferred from the courts, and law 
give way to anarchy. Military com- 
missions instituted to oppress the peo- 
ple, and ostlers, tide-waiters, and bar- 
tenders promoted in the military lines 
for the purpose of forming military 
courts. Mr. Seward himself drew this 
portait : 

‘The first want of every nation is peace, 
the last is peace ; it wants peace always, So 
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our forefathers understood the philosophy 
of government, for they established a system 
which dispensed with even the forces neces- 
sary for perfect defence, rather than cumber 
it with such as might tempt it to unnecessary 
collision with other States. A Democratic 
government has no adaptation to war. War 
involves a nation in debt, and requires vast 
supplies of men and taxes, and self-taxing 
people will not, except when absolutely 
obliged by the exigencies of danger, vote 
either the one or tke other. Our govern- 
ment has not effective powers of conscrip- 
tion. No modern State has carried on, or 
can carry on, aggressive war without con- 
scription. War, however brief its duration, 
wend however light its calamities deranges 
all social industry, subverts order, and cor- 
rupts morals, The first element, then, of 
vur social happiness and security is peace.” 
—[Seward’s Speech, Oct. 29th, 1844. 


Seward foresaw that war would cre- 
ate debts—debts would exhaust the 
bullion of the country, then would come 
credit, and with credit would come 
banks. In time of war the govern- 
ment would control the banks ; accu- 
mulating debts must’ be funded, and 
bonds issued. Capitalists must buy 
the bonds, and by an easy transition 
take charge of the government, and 
control legislation. Bonds must draw 
interest, aud interest would require 
taxation, and tariffs and imposts. ‘To 
collect taxes would require an army of 
tax-gutlerers and assessors, all in the 
interests of the ruling power, and with 
such reasonable pretexts for a heavy 
tariff would endear the manufacturers 
to the administration. Such a combi- 
nation, with a necessary standing 
army, could readily lay the foundation 
uf such a perpetual oligarchy of capi- 
tal, based upon such a slavery of in- 
telligent labor as has not existed in 
the Christian era. The accomplish- 
ment of this purpose was the acme of 
his hope, the Ultima Thule of his ambi- 
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tion. To delude the people from his 
purpose, dreams of wealth and liberty, 
extended domain, and increasing pros- 
perity, burdened his speeches and in- 
terspersed his harangues. He preci- 
pitated war upon us after conniving at 
its outbreak, and preparing’ the way 
for years. When the desolations of 
the whirlwind swept over the land, and 
the work of death. appalled every heart, 
then Seward assumed the character of 
pacificator. He had approached his 
dreadful work with care, and planned 
its details with a cunning which se- 
creted his purpose from the honest 
masses, though manifest to every 
statesman of the land, who saw the 
revolution unfolding its fearful coil, 
and recognized Seward indicating its 
purpose and directing its course. - 

Mr. Seward is a profound hypocrite. 
His dissimulation has been thoroughly 
systematized, and duplicity made a 
part of the intricate science of govern- 
meut as practiced by himself. Every 
position of his life is a contradiction 
of some other position previously 
taken. Every doctrine avuwed has 
been violated by some material action 
of his life. 

He organized the anti-masonic party 
under pretence of countéracting the 
danger of secret political societies, but 
really to defeat General Jackson, who 
was a mason. But in 1860 he organ- 
ized the Wide-Awakés, and afterwards 
the Union League—the first to over- 
throw the government, the second an 
organized band of rowdies to instigate 
riots and overawe elections in every 
part of the country. 

The last speech made by Seward in 
the Senate of New York, was against 
an alleged infraction of the vested 
rights of the City Government at Al 
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bany. He has used his whole power 
to divest New York of her simplest 
rights of self-government. He was the 
champion of total abstinence, and at 
the same time held a heavy silent in- 
terest in a wholesale liquor house, and 
loaded down his tables with liquors 
and wines at his senatorial levees. 

Whilst Governor, he affected a 
mawkish sensibility at the punishment 
of female criminals in the State Pene- 
tentiary. As Secretary of State, he 
had females imprisoned under atrocious 
circumstances that would have suf- 
fused with a crimson blush the brazen 
cheek of the dark ages, if there ever 
was a period darker than the one in 
which Seward ruled. When Governor 
of New York, he opposed a special re- 
gistration bill, as applied to New York 
city, as unconstitutional and unjust, 
because its passage at that time would 
have cast odium upon any politician ; 
but when he believed that he could use 
others for that purpose, to control the 
great balance of power lodged in that 
city, he secured the passage of the 
present city registration law, which dis- 
franchises many of the,working classes 
under the most offensive circumstances, 
and with the shallowest pretexts. 

In the case of Alex. McLeod, accused 
of burning the Caroline, Gov. Seward 
assumed the loftiest attitude of State 
rights, demanding for the State of New 
York eminent jusisdiétion in the case, 
menacing Great Britain with war as 
an ulterior result to vindicate her in- 
sulted sovereiguty and honor. He 
went so far as to refuse his surrender 
to the British government, though de- 
manded by the Federal power of the 
United States. 

Whilst Secretary of State, he arro- 
gantly boasted to the British Minister 
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that he could touch a bell on his right 
hand and arrest a citizen of Ohio, and 
then touch a bell on his left hand and — 
arrest a citizen of New York. He 
trampled the rights of the people wan 

tonly under his feet ; overthrew the 
sovereignty of the States, and like a 
drunken fiend inverted the engine of 
progress, and drove the car of civili- 
zation four hundred years backwards 
into the bloodiest periods of the mid- 
dle centuries. 

This double-dealing of Mr. Seward 
extends to everything. Whilst Gov- 
ernor of New York he refused to par- 
don Benjamin Rathbun, the victim of a 
naked conspiracy, whose innocence is 
now historical, vindicated by an up- 
right life, for no other cause operating 
upon the Governor than that Rathbun 
had been a leading Democrat and mem 
ber of Congress; but when James 
Watson Webb had been sentenced to 
the States Prison, about whose guilt 
there was no doubt, because he was a 
political friend, Seward promptly par- 
doned him, and has since appointed 
him Minister to Brazil. 

He commenced his senatorial career 
by pressing California into the Union 
without the ordinary preliminary legis- 
lation, As Secretary of State he claims 
the right to dictate Constitutions and 
laws to sovereign States already inte- 
gral parts of the Union. In the Senate 
of the United States, Mr. Seward ele- 
vated the right of private judgment 
as above all law, all constitutions, and 
legal obligations voluntarily taken, un- 
der the doctrine of the higher law. 

As Secretary of State he imprisoned 
men and women for the exercise of the 
right of private judgment, and extend- 
ed his claim of jurisdiction and pun- 
ishment to human sympathy. Even 
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the rich man in hell freely expressed 
sympathy with his brethren on earth, 
and when he prayed to Abraham was 
respectfully heard and courteously an- 
swered. For the same generous exer- 
cise of liberty by a delicate woman, 
Mrs. Brinsmade was thrustinto a loath- 
some prison, subject to insult and tor- 
ture. 

He denounced John Brown’s crime 
whilst the felon was suffering the ex- 
tremity of the law. When his birth- 
day was celebrated by the dominant 
party, Seward canonized him, and as- 
signed him a place among the gods. 

Through disgust, and even shame, 
we desist from pursuing the insincerity 
of his political life farther. 

Mr. Seward is a bold man, who de- 
fies the decencies of public opinion, 
He writes, with a recklessness that as- 
tonishes the diplomatic world, what- 
ever he thinks will best subserve his 
present purpose. In the statement of 
facts, he never enquires whether it be 
true, probable, or utterly unfounded, 
whether stated with accuracy or inac- 
curacy. When the most inexcusable 


outrages were perpetrated upon French . 


citizens, in the neighborhood of New 
Orleans, the French minister appeals 
to the Secretary of State for redress. 
The Secretary, with a coolness that 
disconcerted the court of Napoleon, 
gets the very soldiers and officers who 
committed the crime to give exculpa- 
tory testimony in the case, whereupon 
they swear themselves that the victim 
was a “rebel,” and that no offence was 
perpetrated ; a system of criminal trial 
which would secure a general jail de- 
livery to the world. 
Everybody in New Orleans knew 
the crimes had been committed, but 
\ Mr. Seward very shrewdly took it for 
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granted that it could not be so well 
knownin France. Examination through 
a blockaded port was impossible—in 
this bold style he disposes of M. Druyn 
de L’Huys. 

The duplicity of Mr. Seward exceeds 
all powers of description. When Hon. 
Geo. W. Jones, Minister to Bogota, re- 
turned in 1861, he called upon the Se- 
cretary, with whom he had served 
many years in the United States Se- 
nate, and was received with the most 
hearty cordiality. Mr. Seward went 
with him to the President, who treated 
him in like manner. In the fullness of 
his overflowing kindness, he invited 
the Minister to dine with him, when 
mutual protestations of love for the 
Union were interchanged, and the warm 
grasp of the parting hand exceeded 
even the cordial greeting. In the 
meantime Seward had countermanded 
the payment due Mr. Jones for his un- 
paid salary, and he had scarcely taken 
his room in the hotel when he was ar- 
rested, confined in a military prison, 
and treated as a convict, subjected to 
every conceivable indignity ! 

When Seward met R. M. T. Hunter 
at Fortress Monroe, he opened his arms 
and greeted the Confederate Sentor 
with a hearty “God bless you, Hun- 
ter.” After the voluntary conditional 
surrender of the Confederate armies 
which the influence of Hunter had 
greatly facilitated, hé repaid Hunter 
by imprisonment in military case- 
mates. Human life is too short to re- 
count the monstrous wrongs perpe- 
trated by his connivance. 

When Seward entered the executive 
council of President Lincoln, he deter- 
mined to rule the country, and chose a 
model whose maxims have been un. 
changably adopted as the law of the 
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that fatal stroke from which there 
may be no recovery but in revolution. 
This plan he elaborately set forth as 
affecting the States of Virginia, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, in a grave report 
from the War Department, very much 
modified before publication. This was 
the entering wedge in the work of 
usurpation. Seward, whilst putting 
Cameron forward with his monstrous 
proposition, would give out his own 
’ disinclination to yield assent to even 
the slightest infraction of the Consti- 
tution, He and Cameron bear to each 
other a most remarkable personal -re- 
semblance, and are exact counterparts 
in soul, 

Seward, of a higher mental culture, 
practices all of those intellectual 
cheats upon inferior minds with which 
he comes in conflict, that Cameron 
does upon the purse and fortunes of 
those who fall within the reach of his 
power. Seward practices the same 
barefaced strategy in diplomacy that 
Cameron did upon the Winnebago 
Indians, on the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, and on the political parties with 
all of which he has at one time or other 
been connected. But itis a singular 
coincidence in the history of both, that 
neither ever perpetrated a trick of any 
considerable moment, which was not 
discovered almost in the very act, and 
each has the rare faculty of making 
the discovery of their roguery the oc- 
casion of unusual merriment. Where- 
ever the armies passed in sufficient 
numbers to intimidate the inhabitants, 
Seward would change the laws, and 
consummate the crime by ordering 
mock elections; and then profanely 
thanked God for the accomplishment 
of these things. 

He changed the forms of govern- 
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ment of the southern States. The re- 
ligious worship was placed under the 
control of military libertines, who, 
with a profane audacity, arrested 
Bishops, clergymen, and priests, some- 
tuaes dragging them off of their knees, 
pulling them out of the pulpits, taunt- 
ing and jeering them by drunken rab- 
ble in a spirit of atheism, that has not 
made its appearance before in Chris- 
tendom. 

Maxm II.—“ When States which are 
newly conquered have been accus- 
tomed to liberty under their own 
laws, there are three ways of main- 
taining them.” 

“The first is to ruin them, 

“The second to inhabit them. 

“The third is to leave them in the en- 
joyment of their laws.” 

Determined not to leave them in the 
enjoyment of their laws, and finding 
it impossible to inhabit them, Seward 
adopted the most horrible method, and 
went to work to deliberately ruin 
them. Through the southern States, 
armies traveled night after night by 
the glowing light of burning planta- 
tions, for miles on every side, leaving 
the land a charred waste from the 
Mississippi River to the Atlantic 
Ocean; and when old army officers, 
educated in the science of civilized 
warfare, remonstrated against this 
mode of invasion, the chaplains would 
stimulate the new levies and negroes 
to deeds of violence that sicken the 
imagination. 

The burning of Columbia, the seat 
of government of South Carolina; of 
Jackson, the capital of Mississippi; of 
Lexington, the home of Stonewall 
Jacksor, in Virginia, with the name- 
less desolations and crimes’ which 


changed an enlightened Christian peo- 
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ple into a nation of barbarians and 

infidels, in the short period of four 

years, find no parallel among any pco- 
ple who have spoken the English lan- 
guage. 

Maxm III.—Levy arbitrary taxes 
for the support of the soldiers who 
were preying upon them.” 

This was the method adopted in the 
State of Missouri by different military 
satraps; but in St. Louis by Halleck, 
to an extent, with a coarse ferocity, 
shocking to the most obdurate insen- 
sibility of justice, and repeated by 
such vagabonds as Hulbert, and others, 
the very mention of whose names 
would be an unpardonable trespass 
upon the purity of English literature. 
Maxm IV.—“To condemn the asso- 

ciates of a criminal to the same 
penalty as himself, and ordered that 
public report should be taken as 
evidence. These laws were called 
the ordinations of justice.” 

So exactly do the trials of the Bu- 
reau of Military Justice conform to 
this maxim, that it is scarcely possible 
that they should not have been formed 
after this given model, as they have 
been conformed to it. 

But Seward exactly conformed his 
administration to the rule of Walter, 
the cruel Duke of Athens. In order 
to humble the well-bred citizens of the 
southern States, and bring good 
breeding into general contempt, “ He 
caused the inhabitants of every part 
of the country to be beaten and plun- 
dered. He also conferred benefits and 
advantages upon the lowest orders, 
thinking that with their assistance, 
and the army of foreigners, he would 
‘be able to preserve the tyranny.” 

Mr. Seward fell upon this plan, ob- 
serving this plain indication of his na- 
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tural sagacity, that among all of the 
officers of the regular army, there 
could be found but very few willing to 
perform such hateful service through 
pride of education, and conviction of 
historical right. The volunteer offi- 
cers from the western States were 
largely of southern descent, and, 
through love of kindred, would have 
been unfitted for this fiendish work. 

The resources of Mr. Seward’s fer- 
tile mind readily provided the mate- 
rial, and such foreigners were brought 
into the service, and received General’s 
commissions, as would not have been 
tolerated in the worst governments of 
Europe. The vilest despotisms of any 
age or country could have made no 
satisfactory apology for the employ- 
ment of such monsters. 

Mr. Seward conceived a sudden and 
violent passion for those semi-civilized 
countries which had not yet thrown 
off the more horrible forms of barba- 
rism. He did not hesitate to cheer 
the people with congratulatory letters 
from the Emperors of China and Ja- 
pan. Russia, the most hateful of Euro- 
pean despotisms, was caressed as our 
especial friend, while in the very act 
of mutilating and murdering men, wo- 
men, and children in Poland, our an- 
cient friend, and the friend of liberty, 
struggling for her own freedom; 
sweeping down their crops, fields, 
farms and cities by fire and sword, and 
sending those not murdered to freeze 
amidst the icebergs of Siberia. He had 
it published in the “loyal” journals that 
some European tyrant had declared 
his hatred for rebellion everywhere. 

All Europe was scoured to find mer- 
cenary vagabonds upon whom to be- 
stow military commissions, among 
whom was Turchin, who led a banditti 
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from Chicago, and carried on a system 
of theft from the people, and sales to 
the Government of the best horses in 
the country. In Athens, Ala., he let 
loose his mercenaries upon the people, 
to plunder, ravish, burn and murder, 
and notified the vilest rabble, at a 
given signal, that he would shut his 
eyes whilst they would let loose their 
passions in crimes against nature and 
God, which were committed without 
stint or remorse. He dressed the 
prostitutes, black and white, in the 
wardrobe of the ladies, which had been 
stolen from their chambers, and his 
barbarians gave full vent to their de- 
moniac rage, until the devouring flame 
had satiated its appetite, and lust had 
quenched its beastly ardor on unpro- 
tected virtue, and plunder had made 
her work complete. 

The offal of the human family were 
thrown from the debris of every coun- 
try into theemployment of Mr. Seward, 
who, in hot haste, commissioned them 
to lead their straggling countrymen to 
murder the southern people. 

Decourcey, who sat as one of the 
principal judges on the trial of Vallan- 
digham, was an unnaturalized English- 
man, engaged as a mercenary. Such 
a conglomerate mass of convicts, loaf- 
ers, irresponsible vagabonds, as the 
European adventurers who found dis- 
tinguished appointments in the Feder. 
al army, had never been known to his- 
tory before. Not one of all these men 
earned any distinction in the conflict. 
To add to the indignity inflicted upon 
the southern people, and to the dis- 
grace of enlightened civil govern- 
ment, Carl Schurz was sent on @ mis- 
sien of observation to instruct the 
American people what should be done 
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to preserve the government in the 
southern States. 

Walter, Duke of Atbens, adopted 
another method of outrage to debase 
the civilization of the people, which 
was not lost on Mr. Seward. “The 
Duke caused companies to be formed 
of the plebeians and very lowest of the 
people, and to these, dignified with 
splendid ‘titles, he gave colors and 
money, and whilst one party went in 
bacchanalian procession through the 
city, others were stationed in different 
parts to receive them as guests.” 
Seward improved upon this sugges- 
tion by the employment of degraded 
negro “slaves,” clothed in military 
dress, to repeat all of these indignities 
in their most offensive form, upon the 
aged, infirm, refined, and delicate, 
without regard to profession or sex. 

Mr. Seward improved upon the ex- 
ample of the Florentines in the conduct 
of elections. “As there could not be 
found magistrates willing to search 
out who were Ghibellines, and as the 
renewed enactment against them was 
therefore of small value, it was provi- 
ded that authority should be given to 
the Capitani to find who were of this 
faction; and,-having discovered, to 
signify and admonish them that they 
were not to take upon themselves any 
office of government; to which admoni- 
tions, if they were disobedient, they 
became condemned in the penalties.” 

In the face of our clearly-written 
Constitution, these same things were 
repeated in Kentucky, when her most 
eminent Judges and statesmen were 
imprisoned and transported for the 
simple announcement of their name as 
a candidate for public office. 

Nothing, since the despotism of the 
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fourteenth century, has approached 
the civil and military usurpation in 
Kentucky, under Burbridge and Pal- 
mer, and the atrocious murders and 
robberies under Paine, all to minister 
to the policy of the administration to 
carry the elections, and force the en- 
dorsement of their crimes from an un- 
willing people. 

This maxi:n of Macchiavelli -was 
adopted as the rule for the Govern- 
ment: “Either make a man your 
friend, or put it out of his power to be 
your enemy. He may revenge aslight 
injury, but a great one deprives him 
of his power to avenge; hence the in- 
jury should be of such magnitude that 
the Prince shall have nothing to dread 
from his vengeance.” 

During the Presidential campaign 
of 1864, among the leading Radicals, 
this horrible proposition is said to 
have been made: That, on a given 
night, by a general concert of action, 
from two hundred to one thousand 
citizens, in different parts of the Uni- 
ted States, were to be simultaneously 
arrested and suddenly dragged before 
a military guard prepared for the pur- 
pose, and quietly executed, to strike 
terror into the ranks of the people, and 
deter them from the polls. This plot 
came to the ear of the late Thomas 
Corwin, whose natural kindness re- 
volted at the horrible suggestion, and 
promptly arrested it. This rumor was 
in such perfect keeping with the whole 
tenor of the administration, that it 
was generally accepted as true among 
prominent men of the opposition in the 
Mississippi Valley. Such things had 
transpired before, and were not now 
improbable. Two instances may be 
cited : 

“Agathocles, raised from a very low 
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origin in ‘Syracuse, assembled the 
Senate one morning, under pretence 
of deliberating upon public affairs; at 
a given signal, he ordered the mas- 
sacre of all the senators and richest 
inhabitants by the soldiers.” 

So much like everything else in the 
general career of the public authority, 
was this plot, that it challenged much 
more of belief than doubt, that the 
scene of Agathocles was to be repeat- 
ed in the United States, 

A similar tragedy had been enacted 
by Oliveretto de Fermo. Of all this, 
Macchiavelli says coolly: “Whence I 
conclude that the usurper of a State 
should commit all of the cruelties, 
which his safety renders necessary, at 
once.” 

This rule was adopted by Seward, 
who imprisoned some of the leading 
men of the opposition, and banished 
others. And when these things had 
ma‘le him odious to a degree beyond 
expression, and law suits began to 
threaten him on every hand, he adroit- 
ly handed over this inquisitorial work 
to the equally brutal and less cunning 
hand of Stanton, whose appointment 
was given upon condition that he 
would take the place made infamous 
by Cameron upon his retirement, and 
abide the mandate of Seward, which 
was first heralded to the world in 
Stanton’s letter denouncing arbitrary 
arrests by the Department of State. 
This was a most convenient method of 
ridding himself of a responsibility al- 
ways dangerous, but he did it with 
characteristic sagacity, hoping that 
the atrocities and blunt brutality of 
Stanton would obliviate his own 
crimes against liberty. 

Maxim V.—“A prudent Prince cannot, 
and ought not to keep his word, ex- 
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cept when he can do it without in- 

jury to himself.” 

Whether in diplomacy, official fnter- 
course, or public declaration, there is 
scarcely a sane man in America who 
would attach the least importance to 
any statement or promise which Mr. 
Seward might make in regard to any 
public matter. He relied much more 
upon fraud than force for success. 
Says Macchiavelli, “I do not think 
there is a single instance on record of 
a man who, from an obscure station, 
arrived at great power by the single 
means of avowed and open force ; but 
I have seen others succeed by cunning 
alone.” 

The motto of Mr. Seward has always 
been that neither shame nor conscience 
ought to have anything to do with 
public men. “Conquerors, by what 
means soever, are never cousidered 
aught but glorious.” These were the 
theories and maxims of Macchiavelli, 
specially taught in his Prince, and in- 
terwoven in his history of Florence. 

Macchiavelli was a diplomatist in 
an age when Ministers of Courts re- 
garded falsehood, artfully presented, 
as the highest art of diplomacy, and 
in turn were assassinated sometimes 
at foreign courts, and at others were 


strangled at home, or cut in two, 
Here and there, scattered through 
passing ages, were found kings, 
usurpers, and tyrants, who applied 
some one of his horrible doctrines to 
the government of the people, incur- 
ring the censure of mankind, 

William Henry Seward is the only 
Minister of State who has ventured to 
model the whole administration, in te- 
dious detail, after the plan of Nicola 
Macchiavelli, the prototype of the In- 
fernal. 

To the shameful cowardice of the 
literature of the country, encouraging 
the audacity of tyrants, to the corrupt 
and malignant pulpit, which has fawn- 
ed in sycophancy at the foot of power, 
to the judiciary of the country, in- 
flamed by passion and corrupted by 
money, to the stupidity and venality 
of the citizens of the country will be 
attributed this unavenged scandal 
against our forefathers’ courage, man- 
hood, and memory, that any living hu- 
man being dare publish our degrada- 
tion to the Minister of a King’s Court, 
saying : “My Lord, I touch a bell on 
my right hand, and arrest a citizen of 
New York. I then touch a bell on 
my left hand, aud arrest a citizen of 
Ouio.” 





‘EPIGRAM ON POLITICAL MINISTERS. 


Are not our pastors good to point the heavenly way? 
Yes, if the people wish their souls to go astray. 
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A WIFE’S EPIGRAM TO HER HUSBAND. 


That man’s the strongest vessel is sure a whim ; 
Jove caused the heavens to tremble—Juno him. 
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A KING IN DOODLELAND, 925 


A KING IN DOODLELAND. 


In Europe, where they have their kings 
And noblemen, and such like things, 
Amazed the rulers looked beyond 

The surface of the herring-pond, 

And could not, somehow, understand 
Why we on this side should be free, 
And have no King in Doodleland ; 

For people said, on every hand, 

They'd have no King in Doodleland. 


It was disgraceful, monarchs said, 

To see a form without a head, 

A people claimiag sovereign right 

With neither throne nor crown in sight ; 
And so they altogether planned 
To show, whether we would or no, 

A King might reign in Doodeland, 
Though people said on every hand 
They'd have no King in Doodleland, 


They tried it first by quip and joke 

Upen the rude and common folk, 

Whose home-spun govcrnment must go 
To ruin, in a year or so, 

Without the kind and guiding hand, 

And strong, to keep the reaim from wrong, 
Of some guod King in Doodleland— 

Yet people said, on every band, 

They’d have no King in Doodleland, 


By war they next the thing essayed, 

By cannon ball and sabre blade ; 

But two could play at such a game, 

And thus to naught their efforts came 
We drove the foemen from the land 

In shame and woe to whence they came, 
And had no King in Doodleland— 

Still people said, on every hand, 

They'd have no King in Doodleland. 


Discord at length they started forth, 
Sent Hatred ’twixt the South and North, 
Each section taught to each abhor, 
Kindled the flames of civil war, 

And then, by inner strife trepaaned, 

We cast aside the glorious past, 

And craved a King in Doodleland— 
And people then, on every hand, 

Asked for a King in Doodleland. 
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We rose at morn as free as air; 

And fought, and did it bravely there ; 
By noon, our freedom off we threw, 

To serfs and sycophants we grew, 

And when the night came o’er the land, 
"Mid cheers, and some few honest tears, 
King Noodle reigned o’er Doodleland— 
And people gaped on every hand 


At Noodle, King of Doodleland. 


THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 





GENERAL SHERMAN IN RALEIGH. 


Ir was a bright, sunshiny spring 
day in the month of April, when the 
news reached Raleigh that General 
Joseph E. Johnston would, with his 
whole army, pass through the town 
that day, on his way to unite with 
General Lee. Every one who hada 
spark of patriotism, and a pound of 
bacon, set to work cooking provisions 
for the weary and hungry soldiers, who 
had so long, and so gallantly held at 
bay a force so greatly their superior 
in everything but courage, and spirit 
to do, dare and endure. All felt that 
the enemy must take possession of the 
town, and prepared themselves for the 
fate of Columbia, Fayetteville, and 
other places in the path of the destroy- 
er. Yet only a few wise and far-see- 
ing ones were despondent as to the 
final issue. “ Overcome, overpowered, 
out-numbered, but not congered,” was 
the universal cry. The knowledge of 
the horrible outrages committed by 
Sherman’s army prepared all minds 
for the worst; it was useless to run 
away, for there was no place of safety 
except in the front of Johnston’s re- 
treating army; so it was generally 
decided that all the gentlemen, likely 


to be taken prisoners, should leave the 
place, trusting to work their way 
back when the enemy should have 
passed, while the women and children 
remained to gather up the fragments 
and save what they could from the ge- 
neral wreck. 

It was a time which tried mens’ me- 
tal, and womens’ temper, and brought 
out the true characters ‘of all white 
persons ; the black population did not 
yet dare to throw off their mask, or 
were really, as was usually the case 
with them, swayed by the prevailing 
tone of the white, and felt for the time 
what they expressed. 

The whole population of the town 
turned out into the streets, and stood 
at their gates offering provision to 
their weary defenders, which the sul- 
diers took from the hands of the ladies 
without pausing in their march. 

It was indeed a touching sight to 
watch those worn, weather-beaten sol- 
diers as the ladies waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, handed out bread and meat, 
tobacco, or any little luxury the strict 
blockade had allowed them to procure. 

“But I don’t like to take it from you, 
ladies,” was frequently heard from the 
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roughest-looking men among them. 

“Never mind ; we don’t want it as 
much as you do; we will give John- 
sten’s boys everything we have.” Or, 
“take it, take it, the Yankees will des- 
troy it if you don’t,” was heard on all 
sides. 

“Yonder’s a soldier aint got no hat,” 
said a little boy to a group of ladies 
who stood at the gate of one of the 
largest houses in town, ministering to 
the “ grey jackets.” 

“Here, run take him mine,” was the 
quick response of one of them, pulling 
off a little jaunty straw hat, trimiued 
with black velvet, and adorned witha 
plume, as she spoke. 

“No, no!” shouted the soldiers, 
« Johnson’s boys don’t rob the ladies, 
God bless them ;” while the soldier 
laughed, and said, “I could not think 


of robbing you of it now; but wait till _ 


we whip Sherman, and then [’ll come 
for it.” 

Suddenly one of the ladies, turning 
her back on the soldiers, threw up her 
hands and said, in accents of the deep- 
est sorrow : 

“My God! This is the funeral pro- 
cession of the Southern Confederacy !” 

“What do you mean?” they all ex- 
claimed. 

“ Lee has surrendered to Grant ” was 
the reply, in a low, distinct voice. 

“ Impossible !” broke from them all, 
But it was too true. A telegram had 
just been received to that effect, and 
the news had been whispered by a gen- 
tleman passing, who had paused for a 
moment on the side-walk, 

Never can I forget the faces of those 
half dozen ladies, as they gradually 
took in the full meaning of these ter- 
rible words, “ Lee’ has surrendered to 
Grant!” It was as though each one 
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had just heard of the death of her 
nearest and dearest, and stood face to 
face with a terrible calamity. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, all day long 
did those grey coats pour through the 
town, receiving food and encourage- 
ment from the inhabitants, who fully 
expected to be themselves homeless 
and houseless in a few days. 

“ God bless you, ladies!” said ‘one 
poor fellow, “God bless you! Weare 
too tired to cheer, or we would give 
you three times three.” 

Far into the night the dull sound of 
many feet, and the rumble of wheels 
were heard ; few thought of sleep, for 
we knew not at what moment the ene- 
my would be upon us. Gov. Vance 
had sent a deputation to meet General 
Sherman and surrender the place to 
him, requesting protection for private 
property ; but no one knew the issue 
of the movement. 

General Wheeler and his staff were 
still in town, and we knew when he 
left that the Yankees could not be far 
off. All the afternoon his cavalry had 
been riding yelling through the streets, 
having broken into the Commissary 
and Quarter-Master’s depots, and sack- 
ed them, on the ground that if they 
did not, the Yankees would. Occa- 
sionally, one would pass loaded with 
hoop-skirts, one of which he would 
whirl round his head, and dash at any 
lady he chanced to meet. Sometimes 
a package of stockings, or pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, would be tossed into a group 
by a cavalryman riding by at full 
speed, who would exclaim, “Take 
them, ladies! take them! The Yan- 
kees will get them if we don’t.” 

Now, as the Confederate States Go- 
vernment certainly never provided 
such articles for the use of its soldiers, 
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there is doubtless some truth in the 
numerous stories in circulation 1es- 
pecting the depradations of “ Wheel- 
er’s men,” and many in Raleigh said 
truly they had suffered more from them 
than from the enemy. But these were 
individual cases; there were many des- 
perate characters among our cavalry, 
and all deeds of violence committed 
by men in grey jackets, on horseback, 
were laid without inquiry to “ Wheel- 
er’s men.” It is well known that there 
were numbers of Yankee spies who 
passed through the country disguised 
as “‘ Wheeler’s cavalry,” and many a 
robbery committed in lonely country 
places may be laid to the door of ras- 
cals who for their own purposes passed 
for what they were not. 

By three o’clock in the morning we 
had bid adieu to every Confederate 
soldier, and instead of going to bed, 
retired to dress for the “sacking of the 
town.” 

“T mean to put‘on every white skirt 


I have,” exclaimed one lady, “ for the 


Yankees tore up all the ladies’ and 
childrens’ clothes in Fayetteville, and 
as I don’t know when I shall get any 
more, I will keep these, if possible.” 
To have heard them, no one would 
have sapposed them unprotected fe- 
males preparing to save what they 
could from a lawless soldiery, They 
were more like school-girls dressing 
for a masquerade. Stockings, collars, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and all small ar- 
ticles were hung on hoop-skirts, and 
artistically fastened with pins, so that 
they should not drop off at unexpected 
times, and two days after, a lady in 
the street raising her skirt to pass a 
muddy spot, displayed unconsciously 
a whole wardrobe thus secured, which 
she had not felt sufficient confidence in 
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the honor of General Sherman to ree 
tore tv her drawers. 

We had been for a whole week, like 
an immense flock of magpies, hiding 
and burying our valuables; but now 
we were dressing to support the dig- 
nity of the Suuthern Confederacy, in 
the absence of our fathers, brothers, 
husbands, and lovers ; and right nobly 
did we “swell” for the occasion. Two 
at least of each article of underclothing 
was put on, beside the loaded hoops, 
and when dresses obstinately refused 
to meet over those “ double tides,” we 
pinned them together, and covered 
all deficiencies with our cloaks, reti- 
giously martyrizing ourselves until 
bed-time next night, by carrying around 
half our wardrobes, and wearing our 
cloaks, furs, and hats, that we might 
not be in the forlorn condition of some 
of our Fayetteville friends, who were 
literally left with nothing but what 
they had on; and, not having taken 
precautions similar to ours, had not a 
change of clothing. 

It was laughable, when the danger 
was over, to see the unearthing and 
bringing to light of the hidden and 
buried articles. QOxe young lady had 
carefully buried her best bonnet, to 
find it, after lying a week in the grave, 
a perfect paste; another threw her 
silver down a well, and a third plant. 
ed her spoons and forks in a parsnip 
bed, and fortunately discovered a sol- 
dier just in the act of pulling up the 
parsnips. The politeness with which 
she offered to give him some “ much 
better than those,” and the suavity with 
which she seduced him from the gare 
den to her store-room door, was amus- 
ing to those who knew the reason. 

Another lady quilted four dozen forks 

and spoons into a petticoat which she 
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wore day and night, while diamond 
rings, aud wedding rings, breast-pins 
and bracelets, were sewed into the 
wadding of dresses and under-bodies, 

“Your diamonds will certainly be 
the things nearest to your heart when 
the Yankees come:in,” said a Confede- 
rate officer to a lady whoin he saw em- 
ployed in thus securing her jewelry. 
“Literally nearer than husband or 
child.” 

Many forgot where they had secret 
ed articles, aud some to this day have 
never discovered them ; others called 
in the assistance of the “bummers,” 
who, by order of their officers, in a very 
short time discovered the “ cache.” 

Most of the ladies carried pistols, 
resvlved to kill at least one man in de- 
fence of their jewelry. 

All agreed to offer buat passive re- 
sistance to the destruction of house- 
hold furnitare, provisions, books, cloth- 
fing, &e. ; we determined to bear the 
knocking in of barrels of sorghum over 
our parlor carpets, the ripp'ng open of 
beds, to be stirred into the mess with 
lard, meat, oil, spirits of turpentine, 
and everything else that came to hand; 
fer we knew this was a favorite 
amusement of Sherman’s brave sol- 
diers. Had not our sisters, cousins, 
and friends, borne it before us? Had 
they not even borne more? Yes—their 
ear-rings had been torn violently from 
their ears, their wedding rings taken 
forcibly from their fingers, and their 
broaches snatched from their bosoms. 
It was here that we decided to resist 
with the determination of lionesses. 

Whether we should have been trans- 
formed into sheep in the presence of 
the danger, was never proven, for, as 
a general rule, our tongues were the 
only weapons we had occasion to use. 
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Nothing could be more perfect and 
thorough than the discipline of General 
Sherman’s army, when he chose tt should 
be so; and the conduct of his men in 
Raleigh was 
* Confirmation strong as holy writ” 

of the falsehood of the assertion so of 
ten made by his officers, that the dia- 
bolical outrages committed by the Fe- 
deral army in Columbia, Fayetteville, 
and other towns, as well as in their 
whole line of march, could not be pre- 
vented. 

Savage Sherman will forever stand 
in the estimation of southern people 
beside Beast Butler, and Austrian Hay- 
neau ; he had not the first conception 
of civilized warfare, and allowed his 
soldiers to vent the spleen he could not 
pour out on General Johnston, on the 
defenceless women and children who 
had the misfortune to come within their 
reach. He verified his motto, “ War 
IS ESSENTIALLY CRUEL,” and openly avow- 
ed that he did war upon women and 
children ; justifying his conduct by 
saying the South could never be con- 
quered until the spirit of its women 
was broken. “I will destroy your 
homes, desolate your country, starve 
your children, and, if necessary, hang 
your women,” was his language to the 
wife of one who had been his brother 
officer and friend. It was not the 
plundering of his soldiers which has 
placed Gen. Sherman in the unenviable 
position he will ever hold in the esti- 
mation of Southerners—that was ex- 
pected ; but it is the firm conviction 
that the wanton destruction which 
marked his war path like that of the 
savage, was a part of his system, and 
done by his orders, which has rendered 
him the object of deep, Litter, and 
burning hatred wherever he has gone. 
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There is not a particle of this feeling 
towards General Grant ; he is regard- 
ed as an enemy to the South, but as 
an honorable, civilized one, whom, 
when the “ passion of contest” is over, 
we can greet as an equal. But Gen, 
Wade Hampton spoke the sentiments 
of his countrymen towards Sherman, 
as well as Kilpatrick, when he re- 
fused to take the proffered hand of the 
latter, asking “how he dared offer his 
hand, red with the blood of his coun- 
trymen, and black with the ashes of 
their bones, to any southerner.” 

It is not my purpose to relate the 
public events of the first few weeks 
after Sherman’s occupation of our 
town—they are too recent to need re- 
petition in a paper intended simply to 
portray the sentiments and acts of 
private individuals, mostly of the fe- 
male sex ; so I willreturn and take up 
the thread of my narrative at the en- 
trance of Kilpatrick, who, marching 
up the principal street, came very near 
losing his life by a shot from a drunken 
cavalry man, who, discharging his pis 
tol, put spurs to his horse and attempt- 
ed to escape, but was caught and 
hanged after trial by a drum-head court 
martial. 

It was pouring down rain, and for- 
lorn indeed was the appearance of the 
van-guard who tovk possession of what 
might have been a city of the dead 
from the welcome they received. We 
afterwards discovered that Sherman’s 
army had regarded Raleigh as a strong 
Union place, where they would be 
gladly welcomed, and were bitterly 
disappointed when they marched in, at 
the closed doors and silence of the in- 
habitants. Guards were posted as ra- 
pidly.as possible in all the houses, but 
in many instances they arrived too 
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late to save the owners from the “bum- 
mers,” who grumbled no little at being 
disappointed of their expected plun- 
der. 

Never can I forget our feelings at 
the first sight of the blue coats. We 
had no confidence in General Sherman, 
and could not for days bring ourselves 
to believe that we had escaped the 
horrors of Columbia. Gradually the 
painful conviction grew on us that all 
was lost. Johnston’s surrender follow- 
ed Lee’s, and we felt that for the rest 
of our lives we must either live under 
Yankee rule or abandon our homes, 
Gladly would we have given up all, 
houses, furniture, cluthing and jewelry, 
for the privilege of still struggling on. 
But it could not be, we were under the 
iron heel, and submission was all that 
was left us; and right nobly and roy- 
ally have the people of the South sub- 
mitted to what they feel is inevitable. 
Holding firmly to the political creed of 
their forefathers in 1776 and 1787, that 
the right of all governments is based 
on the consent of the governed, they 
seceded from the Union they had agreed 
to with the northern States, and boldly 
took up arms in defense of what they 
then and now believe to be their rights. 
By noble deeds of valor on many a 
hard fought field, and as noble acts of 
self-denial in thousands of homes, they 
have given proof of the sincerity of 
their declarations, and the earnestness 
of their purpose. After four years of 
unavailing war, they agreed with their 
leaders and brothers in arms that the 
time had come to lay down the sword 
and return to their desolate homes. As 
men of honor should, they contended 
to the last for what they believed to 
be their rights ; failing, they yielded, 
and being men of honor, will abide by 
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their terms of surrender. More than 
this an honorable enemy should not 
desire. Itis idle to attempt to force 
them to say and feel they were wrong. 
They were right. They feel it, and 
will not deny it ; they walk erect with 
unblushing front, unconscious of any 
cause of shame, with a sorrow in their 
hearts. which casts its shadow on their 
faces, but with truth on their lips when 
they take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. They are loyal subjects 
of that government, which, by keeping 
their representatives out of Congress, 
prevents their becoming loyal citizens, 
The women are as submissive as the 
men ; they believe that as ladies they 
have certain inalienable rights, such, 
for instance, as declining the visits 
and attentions of all gentlemen not 
agreeable to them, whether they wear 
blue coats or gray; but when this 
right is denied to them, they meekly 
submit for the time, and acknowledge 
that the force of circumstances obliges 
them to be polite outwardly, when in 
their hearts they are saying very 
naughty words. 

“You have the matter in your own 
hands,” said one to a United States of- 
ficer in authority, who was complain- 
ing of the young ladies refusing to re. 
ceive the friendly advances of himself 
and brother officers. “Issue an order 
that any lady who refuscs to receive 
the attentions of a Federal officer, on 
receipt of a written order to that ef- 
fect, shall be imprisoned for a week.” 

“Would you obey such an order ?” 

“Certainly ; send any officer or pri- 
vate in Sherman’s army to me, with 
such an order from you, as command- 
ant of the post, and let him ask me to 
ride out with him, and I will not only 
go, but also pin the order on my hat, 
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that all my sister rebels may profit by 
my example, and be equally submis- 
sive.” 

“T rather think,” replied he, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, “that he would en- 
joy that ride.” 

Even the school girls, while submit- 
ting outwardly, claim the right to make 
faces, as some of them proved to Gen. 
Sherman’s satisfaction. 

Gen. Howard was camped in the 
grove of St. Mary’s school, and know- 
ing coffee to be a great luxury, polite- 
ly sent a bucket full of it with his 
compliments to the young ladies of 
tLe school. They knew that the prin- 
cipal would not allow them to return 
it, but not one of them would taste it, 
though there was nothing they desired 
more except candy. Every morning, 
when the United States flag was rais- 
ed, they rushed to the windows and 
drew the curtain, that they might not 
look upon it. Had no notice been ta- 
ken of this demonstration they would 
soon have tired of it, but Gen. Howard 
gladdened their hearts by making them 
martyrs to their cause. He sent in 
word to the principal that unless all 
such expressions of dislike to the 
United States flag were stopped he 
would close the school. 

Col. Granger, of the Ninth Maine, 
pursued a more sensible course when 
he was commandant of the post. Some 
such “so-called” impertinence coming 
under his notice, he replied, when ask- 
ed if he intended closing the school, 
“no indeed ; let the little doves flut- 
ter, they can’t hurt the eagle. If I 
desired to punish them I should rather 
order the school to be kept open dur- 
ing vacation ; to close it would only 
be punishing the principal, and giving 
the young ladies a holiday.” 
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By dint of lecturing and preaching, 
the principal finally brought his flock 
of doves under such good discipline 
that when Gen. Sherman called a few 
days afterwards he was charmed with 
the polite reception they gave him ; so 
charmed, that after saying adieu, he 
mast needs turn at the bottom step for 
a parting bow. Unfortunate move- 
ment! They were one and all making 
such mouths as only angry school girls 


can make, while some more daring 
ones were absolutely shaking their 
pretty little fists at him. He told the 
story himself. I wonder when he did 
so if he thought of Macaulay’s lines on 
Sextus : 
**On the housetops was no woman 
But spat ut him and biss’d, 


No ciild but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT, 


There has been a great deal written 
and said about an “irrepressible con- 
flict” in American society, but save in 
regard to certain abstract sentimenta- 
lities of enly recent importance, no 
people were ever before so entirely 
harmonized in their actual interests as 
the people of these States. Save in 
France, perhaps, a!l the people of Eu- 
rope are, socially considered, in a state 
of actual warfare with each other, a 
warfare that goes on in some form or 
other, and will continue to go on until 
the social organization is based on the 
fundamental laws of nature, which de- 
mand that all alike shall have the same 
rights, and be responsible for the same 
duties. In England, for example, there 
are half a million who own the wealth, 
monopolize all the honor, and enjoy all 
the luxuries of the country. Then 
there is a “ middle class” of small deal- 
ers, green grocers, &c., representing 
perhaps five millions more, who live 
quiet, orderly, and modest lives, and 
finally twenty-five millions who had 


better never to have been born, for 
buried in a profound animalism, they 
work harder and enjoy less than the 
four footed brutes with which they toil. 

It is an awful spectacle to contem- 
plate, and really amazing to think that, 
in these days of enlightenment and 
Christian benevolence, a fraction, a 
mere handful of men can doom the 
great mass of their kind to such de- 
gradation, and live in as monstrous lux- 
ury on the sweat and lives of their bro- 
thers, as if they actually drank their 
blood and feasted on their flesh. God 
made them all alike, gave them the 
same nature, the same bodily and men- 
tal faculties, endowed them with the 
same powers, gave them the same 
wants, and therefore designed them for 
the same enjoyments, and yct all this is 
as absolutely ignored, disregarded and 
trampled on as if their brothers be- 
longed to another creation, and had 
nothing in common with their oppres: 
sors. 

There are two causes for this unna- 
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tural condition of things. First, ha- 
bit, tradition, the customs handed down 
from generation to generation, until 
both the oppressed and the oppressors 
come to regard it as right, and the 
distinctions of class that, begun in open 
robbery in other times, are really ac- 
cepted as if they were natural and in 


accord with the designs of Providence, 


In the second place, the masses are 
mortgaged, body and soul, to the hold- 
ers of the public debt. Tuis debt was 
mainly contracted to put down the “re- 
hels” in America, and save the integrity 
of the United Kingdom, and to crush 
the great Democratic movement on the 
Continent, which, beginning with the 
downfall of the French monarchy, 
threatened to liberate the masses in 
England as well as elsewhere. It is 
very wonderful that the poor, ignorant, 
voiceless, voteless millions should be 
or could be taxed to pay for their own 
slavery, but as we, with all our boast- 
ed intelligence, are at this moment 
taxed to a still greater extent for the 
degiadation of the masses to a level 
with negroes, and therefore to degrade 
them beyond anything even possible 
in England, it should not surprise us 
to know that the national debt of the 
latter is submitted to, though it is the 
main reliance of the aristocracy for 
preserving their power. Fortunately 
for us, and indeed for all mankind, the 
new world was saved from this rule of 
classes by the existence of a subordi- 
nate race, thus formiaga natural basis 
for the sucial organization. The pre- 
sence of négroes in the middle and 
southern colonies necessarily origin- 
ated the Democratic idea of govern- 
ment, and rendered the habits and no- 
tions of class distinctions brought from 
Europe absurd, A Virginian, for ex- 
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ample, prond of his descent from Eng- 
lish cavaliers, was brought face to 
face with the natural distinctions of 
race fashioned by the hand of God, and 
therefore, however much he might cling 
to the family prestige, he instantly 
saw the wrong and injustice of claims 
ing rights or privileges over his own 
less fortunate brethren. 

Kings and queens, and nobles and 
aristocrats of all shades, were things 
of human invention, and nothing, less 
than nothing, in the presence of this 
great natural distinction of race fixed 
by the Almighty Creator, 

Thus it was that Jefferson, George 
Mason, Madison, and the great Virgi- 
mans of 1776, became the natural 
leaders of the whole country as 
well as of Virginia, for though the 
northern colonies were but faintly im- 
pressed by the presence of the negro 
element in this respect, the masses 
everywhere are instinctively Demo- 
cratic. American society and Ameri- 
can institutions were therefore based 
on these two great fundamental, im- 
movable and everlasting facts—the na- 
tural subordination of the negro and the 
natural equality of white men. 

These two fundamental truths, or ra- 
ther facts, are fashioned and fixed by 
the hand of God, and therefore what- 
ever the madness, crime and wrong of 
the present, they will remain immova- 
ble and indestructible through the 
storm, and sooner or later the people 
will come back to them, and rebuild 
their shattered institutions on this ba 
sis, The negro element was in domes- 
tic subordination, corresponding with 
its. nature and wants, everywhere on 
the American Continent. All had been 
in this condition when brought here, 
and their offspring everywhere re- 
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mained in the condition of their pro- 
genitors, and as all European govern- 
meuts then held large American pos- 
sessions, no such social monstrosity 
asa “free negro,” that is, a negro 
thrust into the condition of white peo- 
ple, existed on this Continent one hun- 
dred years ago. Each colony or province 
had different usages no doubt, in some 
minor matters, but naturally subordi- 
nate beings, these perpetual boys and 
natural minors were everywhere pro- 
tected as minors. When the Conven. 
tion of the States for a more perfect 
union was held in 1788, there was there- 
fore not a word said, or any confusion 
whatever in respect to the condition of 
negroes. No one, not even the Mas- 
sachusetts delegates, broached any 
such absurdity as negro “ freedom.” 
The Convention represented the white 
people, and though there was discus- 
sion in regard to taxation and the ba- 
sis of representation, not a man in the 
Convention that made the Union ever 
even conceived of such a monstrous 
thing as negro citizenship, or of amal- 
gamating this negro element in the po- 
litical system of America, There was 
no trouble, no contradiction, no difli- 
culty whatever; they formed a Federal 
Union of States for certian purposes, 
and the States delegated certain pow- 
ers to accomplish these purposes. The 
negroes in domestic subordination, and 
the political society homogeneous, of 
course there were no elements of con- 
flict whatever, for though, even at that 
early day, a Massachusetts court had 
decided that negroes within that State 
should no longer be regarded as minors, 
no one even there dreamed of forcing 
their fancies or follies on other com- 
munities, or of distorting these ne- 
groes into United States citizenship, 
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‘But not only were there no conflict: 
ing forces in this homogeneous po. 
litical society, but no industrial or 
commercial causes for conflict. Each 
State had absolute sovereignty over 
its own internal affairs, over the lives 
of its people, and therefore over the 
status and relations, and conditions, 
or possible conditions of its own popu- 
lation, a sovereignty not given it by 
the King of England or any power on 
the earth, but given it by God himself, 
and therefore inalienable. They dele- 
gated the exercise or administration 
of some of their sovereign attributes 
to the Federal Government, but they 
did not, and could not, delegate any 
power over the status or condition, or 
relations of their own people, within 
their own State limits, for if so, if the 
Federal Government could touch the 
condition, or change the status of a 
man, woman, child or negro, in any 
respect whatever, then federation of 
States would be a farce of course. But 
this great foundation of our federative 
system, this inherent and inalienable 
right of self-government, indeed this 
sacred and imperative duty, imposed 
by God himself on every sovereign 
community to regulate the status and 
determine the relations cf its own po- 
pulation, within its own limits, was 
never questioned by any one, for those 
semi-monarchists who called them- 
selves Federalists under the elder 
Adams, sought to accomplish their ob- 
jects indirectly, and the boldest and 
most reckless never presumed to ques- 
tion the absolute right of every State 
over its own people: 

American society was everywhere 
the same, white men and negroes, the 
former making up the legal society, 
and the latter in domestic subordina- 
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tion. Even the temporary disturb- 
ance of the French element, afterwards 
added in the Louisiana territory, did 
not then exist. It was the most homo- 
geneous, harmonious, and orderly the 
world ever saw, and the political or- 
ganism adopted in 1788 was the most 
perfect, at the same time the simplest 
and the most advanced in Christendom. 
The colonies grew into States as natu- 
rally as adolescence matures into man- 
hood, and the States federated toge- 
ther for common support against the 
outside world, then ruled over by 
kings, the natural enemies of Demo- 
cracy. Whata simple and.yet com- 
plex system! How unpretending, and 
yet how grand the spectacle! Asso- 
ciated republics that preserve the vi- 
tal principle of self-government, and 
yet may combine and become one 
against an external foe. But the 
trail of the serpent was here, the 
habits and traditions, and influences of 
the old, effete civilization of Europe 
still existed in the northern communi- 
ties, and was perpetually striving to 
pervert our system. The idea of the 
British oligarchy, that “ government” 
should patronize and benefit them, had 
strong hold of the educated classes of 
the North. Mr. Jefferson and the great 
founders of our federative system held 
to the laissez faire—the States, like the 
family, left to manage their own inter- 
nal affairs, and the Federal Govern- 
ment confined to its limited and specific 
duties, the people everywhere unen- 
cumbered by restrictive laws and re- 
gulations, and unburdened with debt 


and taxation, the utmost scope would 
be given to individual energy and pub- 
lic prosperity. They regarded “ gov- 
ernment” as a necessity rather than a 
good, or at most as a negative good, 
@ means merely for preventing evil, 
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and the less it was felt, or seen, or 
known, save in this capacity of res- 
training evil, why the better for the 
people at large. 

But in Europe government is the in- 
strument or contrivance by means of 
which the many are kept down, and 
the few retain their power. This Brit- 
ish notion had strong hold of the 
wealthy classes at the North. Their 
wealth was in commerce, manufac- 
tures, money, &c., and scarcely had 
the federation been formed when they 
sought to pervert it into an instrument, 
as in England, to advance their inter- 
ests, at the expense of the great body 
of the people. They first demanded 
navigation laws to benefit commerce, 
then a national bank, then tariffs, fish- 
ing bounties, &c. 

The educated and wealthy classes 
of the South, on the contrary, resisted 
these perversions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and with the farmers and la- 
borers of the middle States stru:gled 
perpetually to preserve the govern- 
ment in its original simplicity, and to 
prevent its perversion, as in England, 
into an instrument for robbing the 
masses of the proceeds of their toil. 
Virginia, as compared with Massachu- 
setts, always had sound views of gov- 
ernment, but in addition to this, it was 
the highest interest of the planter to 
defend the rights of the laboring and 
producing classes of the North. For 
example, Charles Sumner, perhaps, in- 
herited fifty thousand dollars ; it was 
in bank or manufacturing stock, or 
cash. He wished, of course, to get as 
high interest as possible, but not con- 
tent with the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand that regulate capital and 
labor, and a full believer in the British 
idea that government is a good, and 
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should benefit him, becomes a fierce 
advocate for a protective tariff, which 
gives him, perhaps, double interest for 
his money when thus invested. On 
the contrary, Mr. Toombs, perhaps, is 
inheritor of $50,000 also, but instead 
of being in bank or manufacturing 
stock, it is invested in cotton lands, 
and the industrial forces of fifty ne- 
groes. He holds the American idea 
of government, that it has nothing to 
do with the pecuniary interests of the 
people, and would uever dream of such 
a wroug as making it tributary to his 
profits, and when he finds Mr. Sumner 
doing so, and advocating a protective 
tariff that should plunder the laboring 
classes, he comes, of course, to the 
support of the latter, for he is himself 
a producer, and robbed by Sumner’s 
tariff just as the humblest mechanic or 
laborer of the North. 

Thus it will be seen that from the be- 
ginning the educated and wealthy class- 
es of the North have constantly sought 
to pervert the Federal Government in- 
to an instrument for plundering the 
laboring and producing classes for 
their benefit, aud just as regularly and 
uniformly have the educated and 
wealthy classes of theSouth struggled 
against these robberies, and to pre- 
serve the government in its original 
simplicity and uses, as designed by its 
fuunders. This is no opinion or spe- 
culation merely, it is fact, historic fact, 
fact that any fool may comprehend if 
he wishes, for it is spread all over our 
partizan and political history; the 
Adamscs, Sumners and Sewards have 
perpetually sought to pervert the gov- 
ernment into an instrument for plun- 
dering the producing classes, and the 
Jeffersons, Calhouns, Toombses and 
Davises lave just as steadily and uni- 


formly sought to defend the rights of 
the laboring multitudes, and to pre- 
serve the government in its original 
purity and simplicity. 

It is pitiful as it is wonderful that 
human reason could be so outraged, 
and the Lincolns and Sewards stand 
before the world as champions of free 
dom, while Toombs and Davis are sup- 
posed to be the defenders of slavery ; 
but the lunacies of the times will not 
last forever, and when the veil that 
now blinds the people is thrust aside, 
then it will be seen that the preserce 
of the negro in our midst, this natural 
substratum, orso-called “slavery,” is the’ 
greatest blessing that Providence ever 
conferred on any people. 

It gave development to the Demo- 
cratic idea in 1776, and became the 
starting point against the European 
system of class distinctions, and ever 
since it has made the wealthy and edu- 
cated class in the South the defenders 
of the producing millions, and render- 
ed Jefferson, Calhoun, Jackson, &c., 
the legitimate champions of American 
Democracy. 

It is then clear that there is no con- 
flict or natural antagonism in Ameri- 
can society or in American institu- 
tions, but on the contrary, the iiterests 
of so-called “slavery” are identical 
with those of the farmers and pro- 
ducers of the North, and these classes, 
in the form of the Democratic party, 


.have kept down the tendencies to Bri- 


tishism, and fur seventy years render- 


.ed Democratic institutions successful. 


The only conflict witnessed is that ori- 
ginating with the capitalists of the 
North, who for seventy yeare have 
sought to pervert the government into 
an instrument for robbing the laboring 
classes, as in England, who have just 
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as constantly been defended by the so- . 


called “slaveholders” of the South. 


As has been said, there were no an- . 


tagonistic elements in these States in 
1788 ; the negroes in domestic subor- 
dination, society was a unit more perm 
fectly homogeneous than ever before 
witnessed in human annals, and the 
political system confined to the white 
people, and leaving each State to re- 
gulate its own affairs, was perfect. 

All the “conflict? known was the 
“conflict” of the Adamses, Sewards 
and Lincolns, to pervert the Federal 
Government into a contrivance for 
plundering the producing classes, and 
the “conflict” of the Jeffersons and 
Jacksons of the South to prevent it. 
But what does Mr. Lincolu—for we 
believe he was its author—mean by 
the “irrepressible conflict” that he 
led, and which has brought the coun- 
try toits present condition? Of course 
he did not mean the conflict so long 
continued by Massachusetts to bring 
the other States under contribution, 
and plunder the pro.ucing classes for 
the benefit of her manufactures. No, 
he meant the conflict of “ freedom,” 
the stupendous and horrible madness 
that has so nearly destroyed a great 
people. What is it? Where does it 
come from? What does it mean? In 
Europe they never see negroes, In- 
dians, &c., and suppose that they are 
“colored” Caucasians, or people like 
themselves, save in color, and this 
absurd assumption is imported among 
us, and creates that sentimental and 
absurd conflict of opinion that has 
worked out the calamities of the coun- 
try. There is, of course, a radical, 
fundamental, and “irrepressible con- 
flict” between America and Europe, 
between Democracy and monarchy, be- 
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tween artificial distinctions of class in 
the same race, aud the natural dis- 
tinctions that separate races ; in short, 
there is an “irrepressible conflict” be- 
tween human inventions and the ordi- 
nances of the Almighty Creator. So 
long as European governments held 
large American possessions, and the 
colonists were supposed to be united 
in interest with the mother country, of 
course the distinctions of races were 
never questioned ; but when America 
cast off the political dominion of the old 
world, and set up Democratic institu- 
tions, then there was an “ irrepressi- 
ble conflict” at once, and it became a 
vital interest, indeed a vital necessity, 
to overthrow these institutions, and as 
they rested on the distinctions of race, 
of course nothing could so effectually 
accomplish the monarchical object as 
the “abolition of slavery,” or in other 
words, as ignoring the distinction of 
race. British writers, starting with 
the dogma of a single race, assumed 
of course that negroes were “ culured” 
people, with the same natural right to 
liberty, and the European masses, ig- 
norant of the negroes, fancied they 
were slaves, and called on us to be 
consistent and include them in our sys- 
tem, while European governments, im- 
pelled by self-preservation, began that 
policy of abolition that has already 
ruined the civilization of the great cen- 
tral regions of one continent, and at 
this moment threatens to ruin the 
whole coutinent. There are thirty mil- 
lions of white people in America, 
twelve millions of negroes, and about 
the same number of Indians, or natives. 
Now if it were possible that all these 
whites, Indians, and negroes were to 
mongrelize and live together under the 
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seem certain that this would result in 
universal amalgamation of blood as 


well as condition, and even an Aboli- 


tionist would revolt at the latter, and 
admit that all distinctions of race thus 
lust, the European system of class 
would follow. Or, in other words, 
abolition of natural distinctions would 
be followed by artificial distinctions 
of class, and Democracy overthrown, 
we would necessarily collapse into mon- 
archy to save ourselves from anarchy. 

This “ irrepressible conflict” between 
the European system of class distinc- 
tions and the American system, based 
on the natural distinctions of race, has 
always gone on ever since the over- 
throw of the British dominion, but un- 
til thirty years ago it was confined 
wholly to Europeans and the legiti- 
mate defenders of monarchy., But 
some thirty years since, British agents, 
acting with a score or two of native 
traitors, were emboldened to make 
their appearance in Boston, and dared 
to insult the people with the proposal 
to “abolish” their supremacy over ne- 
groes, and thus to destroy the natural 
basis of Democratic institutions and 
go back to monarchy. 

Is it possible for a healthy mind to 
conceive of treason equal to this, or 
traitors so damnable as those led by 
Garrison & Co.? They were not only 
traitors to Democracy but to their race, 
and enemies alike to God, to their kind, 
and to society, for human society of 
course cannot exist an hour on a basis 
of equality of races, or of beings whom 
God has made unequal. The healthy 
instinct of the people prompted them 
to kill these traitors at once, as there 
was no law to vunish them, and if 


the “educated” classes, the clergy, and 
leading citizens, had not sheltered them, 
it is certain that the early Abolition. 
ists would have fallen victims to the 
rage of the indignant and outraged 
people. What a boundless good it 
would have proved if these traitors to 
their kind as well as country had been 
slaughtered by the “mob ;” indeed, in 
the light of the present, it is safe to 
say thatif Garrison and hisscore or two 


of followers had been killed thirty years 
ago, those who did the deed would 


have been the greatest benefactors of 
their kind ever known in the history 
of our race. 

The awful and revolting madness 
that these tools of European monarchy 
have deluged the country with, has 
destroyed a million of lives and wasted 
more than half of the property of the 
country, and tearing down tne founda- 
tions of society from the Potomac to 
the Gulf, four millions of once happy, 
well-fed and contented negroes, are 
now, like Mahommed’s coffin, suspended 
between heaven and earth, and the 
simple problem is, shall we advance 
te mongrelism and collapse into mon- 
archy, or, retracing our steps, restore 
the “‘ Union as it was,” and preserve 
our Democratic institutions? Every 
man, and woman too, however blind 
to the fact, is on one side or the other 
of this tremendous question, either 
working for the “ abolition of slavery,” 
and the consequent destruction of the 
Democratic system founded by Wash- 
ington, or they are striving to restore 
white supremacy, and with it all that 
is sacred in the past or worth striving 
for in the future. 


ae * 
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FIFTEEN YEARS OF EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 


BY THOLAS CARLYLE 


CHAPTER I* 

My Philanthropic Friends—It is my 
painful duty to address some words to 
you this evening, on the Rights of Ne- 
groes. Taking, as we hope we do, an 
extensive survey of social affairs, 
which we find all in a state of the 
frightfullest embroilment, and as it 
were, of inextricable final bankruptcy, 
just at present; and being desirous 
to adjust ourselves in that huge up- 
break, and unutterable welter of tumb- 
ling ruins, and to see well that onr 
grand proposed Association of Associ- 
ations, the Universal Abolition-of-Pain 
Association, which is meant to be the 
consummate golden flower and sum- 
mary of modern philanthropisms all in 
one, do not issue as a universal “ Slug- 
gard-and-Scoundrel Protection Soci- 
ety”—we have judged that, before con- 
stituting ourselves, it would be proper 
to commune earnestly with one another 
and discourse together on the leading 
elements of our great Problem, which 
surely is one of the greatest. With 
this view the Council has decided, both 
that the Negro Question, as lying at 
the bottom, was to be the first handled, 
and if possible the first settled; and 


then also, what was of much more 
questionable wisdom, that—that, in 





* This pamphlet was written by one of the 
profoundest thinkers in Europe, and first 
published in London in 1849, fifteen years 
after the fatal experiment of emancipation. 


short, I was to be speaker on the oc- 
casion. An honorable duty; yet, as I 
said, a painful one! Well, you shall 
hear what I have to say on the matter; 
and probably you will not in the least 
like it, 

West Indian affairs, as we all know, 
and as souie of us know to our cost, 
are rather in a troublous condition this 
good while. - In regard to West Indian 
affairs, however, Lord John Russell is 
able to comfort us with one fact, in- 
disputable where so many are dubious, 
that the negroes are all very happy 
and doing well. A fact very comfort- 
able indeed. West Indian whites, it 
is admitted, are far enough from hap- 
py ; West Indian Colonies not unlike 
sinking wholly into ruin ; at home, too, 
the British whites are rather badly off, 
several millions of them hanging on 
the verge of continual famine ; and in 
single towns, many thousands of them 
very sore put to it, at this time, not to 
live “ well,” or as a man should, in any 
sense temporal or spiritual, but to live 
at all—these, again, are uncomforta- 
ble facts ; and they are extremely ex- 
tensive and important ones. But, 
thank heaven, our interesting black 
population, equalling almost in num- 
ber of heads one of the Ridings of 
Yorkshire, and in worth, in (quantity 
of intellect, faculty, docility, energy, 
and available human valor and value) 
perhaps one of the streets of Seven 
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Dials, are all doing remarkably well. 
“* Sweet blighted lilies,” as the Ameri- 
can epitaph on the nigger child has it, 
sweet blighted lilies, they are holding 
up their heads again! How pleasant, 
in the universal bankruptcy abroad, 
and dim, dreary stagnancy at home, as 
if for England too there remained no- 
thing but to suppress Chartist riots, 
banish united Irishmen, vote the sup- 
plies, and wait with arms crossed till 
black anarchy and social deuth de- 
voured us also, as it has the others ; 
how pleasant to have always this fact 
to fall back upon: our beautiful black 
darlings are at least happy ; with lit- 

le labor except to the teeth, which, 
surely, in those excellent horse-jaws 
of theirs, will not fail ! 

Exeter Hall, my philanthropic friends, 
has had its way in this matter. The 
twenty millions,* a mere trifle des- 
patched with a single dash of the pen, 
are paid; and far over the sea, we 
have a few black persons rendered ex- 
tremely “free” indeed. Sitting yon 
der, with their beautiful muzzles up to 
the ears in pumpkins, imbibing sweet 
pulps and juices ; the grinder and in- 
cisor teeth ready for every new work, 
and the pumpkins cheap as grass in 
those rich climates, while the sugar- 
crops rot round them uncut, because 
labor cannot be hired, so cheap are 
the pumpkins ; and at home we are 
required but to rasp from the break- 
fast loaves of our own English labor- 
ers some slight “ differential sugar-du- 
ties,” and lend a poor half million, ora 
few poor millions now and then, to 
keep that beautiful state of matters 





£* Twenty millions of pounds—one hundred 
millions of dollars—the sum_ paid for eman- 


cipation. 


going on. A state of matters lovely 
to contemplate in these emancipated 
epochs of the haman mind ; which has 
earned us not only the praises of Exe- 
ter Hall, and loud, long eared hallelu- 
jahs of laudatory psalmody from the 
friends of freedom everywhere, but 
lasting favor (it is hoped) from the 
Heavenly Powers themselves, and 
which may, at least, justly appeal to 
the Heavenly Powers, and ask them, 
if ever in terrestrial procedure they 
saw the match of it? Certainly in the 
past history of the human species it 
has no parallel : nor, one hopes, will it 
have in the future. [Some emotion in 
the audience, waich the chairman sup- 
pressed. } 

Sunk in deep froth oceans of “ Bene- 
volence,” “Fraternity,” ‘“ Emancipa- 
tion-principle,” “Christian Philanthro- 
py,” and other amiable-looking, but 
most baseless, and in the end baleful 
and all-bewiidering jargon, sad pro- 
duct of a sceptical eighteenth ceutury, 
and of poor human hearts left desti- 
tute of any earnest guidance, and dis- 
believing that there ever was any, 
Christian or Heathen, and reduced to 
believe in rose-pink Sentimentalism 
alone, and to cultivate the same under 
its Christian, Antichristian, Broad- 
brimmed, Brutus-neaded, and other 
forms, has not the lumun species gone 
strange roads during that period? 
And poor Exeter Hall, cultivating the 
Broad-brimmed form of Christian Sen- 
timentalism, and long talking’ and 
bleating and braying in that strain, 
has it not worked out results? Our 
West Indian legislatings, with their 
spoutings, anti-spoutings, and inter- 
minable jangle and babble ; our twen- 
ty millions down on the nail for blacks 
of our own; thirty gradual millions 
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more, and many brave British lives to 
boot, in watching blacks of other peo- 
ple’s ; and now at Jast our ruined su- 
gar-estates, differential sugar-duties, 
“immigration loan,” and _ beautiful 
blacks sitting there up to the ears in 
pumpkins, and doleful whites sitting 
here without potatoes to eat: never 
till now, I think, did the sun look down 
on such a jumble of human nonsenses, 
God grant that the measure may now 
at last be full! But no, itis not yet 
full; we have a long way to travel 
back, and terrible flounderings to 
make, and in fact an immense load of 
nonsense to dislodge from our poor 
heads, and manifold cobWebs to rend 
from our poor eyes, before we get into 
the road again, and can begin to act 
as serious men that have work to do 
in this nniverse, and no longer as win- 


dy sentimentalists that merely have 


speeches to deliver and despatches to 
write. O, Heaven, in West Indian 
matters, and in all manner of matters, 
it is so with us: the more is the sor- 
row ! 

The West Indies, it appears, are 
short of labor, as indeed is very con- 
ceivable in those circumstances, Where 
a black man, by working about half 
' an hour a day (suchis the calculation), 
can supply himself, by aid of sun and 
soil, with as much pumpkin as will 
suffice, he is likely to be a little stiff 
to raise into hard work! Supply and 
demand, which science says should Le 
brought to bear on him, have an uphill 
task of it with such a man. Strong 
sun supplies itself gratis, rich soil in 
those unpeopled, or half-peopled re- 
gions almost gratis; these are his 
“supply,” and half an hour a day, di- 
rected upon these, will produce pump- 
kin, which is his “demand.” The for- 
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tunate black man, very swiftly does — 
he settle his account with supply and 
demand ; not so swiftly the less fortu- 
nate white man of those tropical lo- 
calities. A bad case his, just now. 
He himself canaot work ; and his black 
neighbor, rich in pumpkin, is in no 
haste to help him. Sunk to the ears 
in pumpkin, imbibing saccharine juices, 
and much at his ease in the creation, 
he can listen to the less fortunate 
white man’s “demand,” and take his 
own time in supplying it. Higher 
wages, massa ; higher, for your cane- 
crop cannot wait ; still higher, till no 
conceivable opulence of cane-crop will 
cover such wages. In Demerara, as I 
read in the blue book of last year, the 
cane-crop, far and wide, stands rot- 
ting ; the fortunate black gentlemen, 
strong in their pumpkins, having all 
struck till the “demand” rise a little. 
Sweet, blighted lilies, now getting up 
their heads again ! 

Science, however, has a remedy still. 
Since the demand is so pressing, and: 
the supply so inadequate, (equal im 
fact to nothing in some places, as ap-- 
pears,) increase the supply; bring 
more blacks into the labor market, then 
will the rate fall, says science. Not 
the least surprising part of our West 
Indian policy is this recipe of “ immi-- 
gration ;” of keeping down the labor- 
murket in those islands by importing 
new Africans to labor and live there.* 
If the Africans that are already there 
could be made to lay down their pump- 
kins, and labor for their living, there 
are already Africans enough. If the 





* What Carlyle here states was-a-fact. Af- 
ter it was found that the emancipated negroes 
would not work, the Exeter Hall fanatics ac- 
tually proposed tc import from some region 
a fresh supply of negroes. 
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new Africans, after laboring a little, 
take to pumpkins like the others, what 
remedy is there? To bring in new 
and ever new Africans, say you, till 
pumpkins themselves grow dear ; till 
the country is crowded with Africans ; 
and black men there, like white men 
here, are forced by hunger to labor for 
their living? That will be a consum- 
mation. To have “emancipated” the 
West Indies into a Black Ireland; 
“free,” indeed, but an Ireland, and 
Black! The world may yet see pro- 
digies ; and reality be stranger than a 
nightmare dream. 

Our own white or sallow Ireland, 
sluttishly starving from age to age on 
its act-of-parliament “freedom,” was 
hitherto the flower of mismanagement 
among the nations ; but what will this 
be to a Negro Ireland, with pumpkins 
themselves fallen scarce like potatoes? 
Imagination cannot fathom such an 
object ; the belly of Chaos never held 
the like. The human mind, in its wide 
wanderings, has not dreamt yet of 
such a “freedom” as that will be. To- 
wards that, if Exeter Hall and science 
of supply and demand are to continue 
our guides in the matter, we are daily 
traveling, and even struggling, with 
loans of half a million and such like, 
to aecelerate ourselves. 

Truly, my philanthropic friends, Ex- 
eter Hall philanthropy is wonderful. 
And the social science—not a “ gay 
science,” but a rueful—which finds the 
secret of this universe in “supply ard 
demand,” and reduces the duty of hu- 
man governors to that of letting men 
a'one, is also wonderful. Not a “ gay 
science,” I should say, like some we 
have heard of ; no, a dreary, desolate, 
and indeed qnite abject and distress- 
ing one ; what we might call, by way 


of eminence, the dismal science. These 
two, Exeter Hall philanthropy and the 
dismal science, led by any sacred 
cause of black emancipation, or the 
like, to fallin love and make a wed- 
ding of it, will give birth to progenies 
and prodigies ; dark, extensive moon- 
calves, unnameable. abortions, wide- 
coiled monstrosities, such as the world 
has not seen hitherto! Increased 
emotion, again suppressed by the chair- 
man. | 

In fact, it will behove us of this 
English nation to overhaul our West 
Indian procedure from top to bottom, 
and ascertain a little better what it is 
that fact andgnature demand of us, and 
what only Exeter Hall wedded to the 
Dismal Science demands. To the for- 
mer set of demands we will endeavor, 
at our peril, and worse peril than our 
purse’s, at our soul’s peril, to give all 
obedience. To the latter we will very 
frequently demur, and try if we can- 
not stop short where they contradict 
the former, and especially before ar- 
riving at the black throat of ruin, whi- 
ther they appear to be leading us. 
Alas! in many other provinces be- 
sides the West Indian, that unhappy 
wedlock of Philanthropic Liberalism 
and the Dismal Science has engender- 
ed such all-enveloping delusions, of the 
moon-calf sort, and wrought huge woe 
for us, and the, poor civilized world, in 
these days. And sore will be the bat- 
tle with said moon-calves ; and terri- 
ble the struggle to return out of our 
delusions, floating rapidly on which, 
not the West Indies alone, but Europe 
generally, is nearing the Niagara 
Falls. [Here various persons, in an 
agitated manner, with an air of indig- 
nation, left the room, especially one 
very tall gentleman in white trousers, 
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whose boots creaked much, The Pre 
sident, in a resolved voice, with a look 
of official rigor, whatever his own pri- 
vate feelings might be, enjoined “ si- 
lence, silence!” The meeting again 
sat motionless. } 

My philanthropic friends, can you 
discern no fixed headlands in this wide- 
weltering deluge of benevolent twad- 
die and revolutionary grape-shot, that 
has burst forth on us; no sure bear 
ings at all? Fact and Nature, it seems 
to me, say a few words to us, if hap- 
pily we have still an ear for fact and 
nature. Let us listen a little and try. 

And first, with regard to the West 
Indies, it may be laid down as a prin- 
ciple, which no eloquence in Exeter 
Hall, or Westminster Hall, or else- 
where, can invalidate or hide, except 
for a short time only, that no black 
man who will not work according to 
what ability the gods have given him 
for working, has the smallest right to 
eat pumpkin, or to any fraction of land 
that will grow. pumpkin, however plen- 
tiful such land may be ; but has an in- 
disputable dnd perpetual right to be 
compelled, by the real proprietors of 
said land, to do competent work for 
his living. This is the everlasting du- 
ty of all men, black or white, who are 
born into this world. To do compe 
tent work, to labor honestly according 
to the ability given them ; for that and 
for no other purpose was each one of 
us sent into this world ; and woe is to 
every man who, by friend or by foe, is 
prevented from fulfilling this the end 
of his being. That is the “unhappy” 
lot ; lot equally unhappy cannot other. 
wise be provided for man, Whatso- 
ever prohibits or prevents a man from 
this his sacred appointment to labor 
while he lives on earth, that, I say, is 
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the man’s deadliest enemy ; and all 
men are called upon to do what is in 
their power or opportunity towards de- 
livering him from that. If it be his 
own indolence that prevents and pro- 
hibits him, then his own indolence is 
the enemy he must be delivered from : 
and the first “right” he has, poor, in- 
dolent blockhead, black or white, is, 
that every unprohibited man, whatso- 
ever wiser, more industrious person 
may he passing that way, shall endea- 
vor to “emancipate” him frum his in- 
dolence, and by some wise means, as 
I said, compel him, since inducing will 
not serve, to do the work he is fit for- 
Induce him if you can; yes, sure 
enough, by all means try what induce- 
ment will do; and indeed every coach- 
man and carman knows that secret, 
without our preaching, and applies it 
to his very horses as the true method : 
—but if your nigger will not be in- 
duced? In that case, it is full certain 
he must be compelled; should and 


must ; and the tacit prayer he makes 


(unconsciously he, poor blockhead, ) 
to you, and to me, and to all the world 
who are wiser than himself, is “ com- 
pel me!” For indeed he must, or else 
do and suffer worse, he as well as we. 
It were better the work did come out 
of him! It was the meaning of the 
gods with him and with us, that his 
gift should turn to use in this creation, 
and not lie poisoning the thorough- 
fares, as @ rotten mass of idleness, 
agreeable to neither heaven nor earth. 
For idleness does, in all cases, inevit- 
ably rof, and become putrescent ; and 
I say deliberately, the very devil is in 
i, 

None of you, my friends, have been 
in Demerara lately, I apprehend. May 
none of you go till matters mend there 
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a little. Under the sky there are ug- 
lier sights than perhaps were seen hi- 
therto. Dead corpses, the rotting body 
of a brother man, whom fate or unjust 
men have killed, this is not & pleasant 
spectacle; but what say you to the 
dead soul of a man, in a body which 
still pretends to be vigorously alive, 
and can drink rum? An idle white 
gentleman is not pleasant to me; 
though I confess the real work for him 
is not easy to find, in-these our epochs; 
and perhaps he is seeking, poor soul, 
and may find at last. But what say 
you to an idle black gentleman, with 
his rum-botfle in his hand, (for a little 
additional pumpkin you can have red 
herrings and rum in Demerara,) rum- 
bottle in his hand, no breeches on his 
body, pumpkin at discretion, and the 
fruitfullest region of the earth going 
back to jungle round him? Such 
things the sun looks down upon in our 
fine times ; and I, for one, would ra- 
ther have no hand in them.* 

Yes, this is the eternal law of nature 
for a man, my beneficent Exeter Hall 
friends ; this, that he shall be permit- 


ted, encouraged, and if need be, com-° 


pelled to do what work the Maker of 
him has intended by the making of 
him for this world, Not that he should 
eat pumpkin with never such felicity 
in the West India Islands is, or can be, 
the blessedness of our black friend ; 
but that he should do useful work 
there, according as the gifts have been 





* What a frightful picture of the results of 
emancipation! Whata looking-glass for us 
to see our foolish faces in! 
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bestowed on him for that. And his 
own happiness, and that of others 
round him, will alone be possible by 
his and their getting into such a rela- 
tion that this can be permitted him, 
and in case of need that this can be 
compelled him. I beg you to under- 
stand this ; for you seem to have a lit- 
tle forgotten it, and there lie a thou- 
sand inferences in it, not quite nscless 
for Exeter Hall, at present. The idle 
black man in the West Indies had, not 
long since, the right, and will again 
under better form, if it please Heaven, 
have the right (actually the first “right 
of man” for an indolent person) to Le 
compelled to work as he was fit, and to 
do the Maker’s will who had construct- 
ed him with such and such capabilities, 
and prefigurements of capability. And 
I incessantly pray Heaven, all men, 
the whitest alike and the blackest, the 
richest and the poorest, in other re- 
gions of the world, had attained pre- 
cisely the same right, the divine right 
of being compelled (if “ permitted” will 
not answer) to do the work they are 
appointed for, and not to go idle ano- 
ther minute, in a life which is so short, 
and where idleness so soon runs to pu- 
trescence. Alas! we had then a per- 
fect world; and the Millennium, and 
true “Organization of Labor,” and 
complete blessedness, for all workers 
and men, had then, arrived, which in 
these our own poor districts of the 
Planet, as we all lament to know, 1t is 
very far from having yet done. (More 
withdrawals ; but the rest sitting with 
increased attention.) 
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LIBERTY IN ANCIENT COMMONWEALTHS AND KINGDOMS. 


Tue following extracts, which we 
have taken pains to gather from some 
of the most noted of the old writers 
on the laws and governments of na- 
tions, cannot fail to create great sur- 
prise in the minds of our countrymen, 
when contrasted with the doctrines 
put forth by the leaders of parties in 
our midst at the present time. It will, 
we think, be difficult for an intelligent 
man to rise from a careful reading of 
these extracts without the painful con- 
viction that we understand infinitely 
less of the science of government, and 
of liberty, than was known to civil- 
ized peoples three and four hundred, 
nay, two thousand years ago! Read 
the following &xtracts, and then say if 
government and liberty ought not to 
be reckoned in this country among the 
lost sciences : ; 


“The ancient consular law concerning 
the right of appeal to the people, that 
just, that only support of liberty, which 
had been reversed by that usurpation 
of decemviri, was not only re-estab- 
lished, but also.sanctioned by another 
law being made, by which it was pro- 
hibited to choose any magistrate from 
which there should be no appeal to the 
people : and which gave to every one 
lawful right to kill whomsoever ap- 
pointed such a magistrate, and stipu- 
lated that the slayer should not be- 
come by that act guilty of a capital 


crime.” 
—[Livy.* 





* This Roman historian was born fifty-se- 
ven years before the Christian era. 


“ Moreover, we have proved, that all 
kings receive their royal dignity from 
the people; that all the people are 
better and higher than the king, that 
the king is only the superior minister 
of the kingdom, but the people are only 
the true head. Therefore it follows 
that a tyrant who commits wrong 
against the people becomes a rebel, and 
may be punished. Therefore, saith 
Bartolus, he may be deposed by his su- 
periors ; or be most justly punished by 
the Julian law for violence, Now all 
the people, or those who represent 
them, are his superiors. It is abund- 
antly manifest from all the premises 
that kings always have been, are, and 
ought to be, subject to the laws, not 
above them, to violate, break, or alter 
them at their pleasure. That the king 
cannot impose any new laws, or taxes, 
without the consent of the people, and 
parliaments. That the greatest power 
ought, de jure, to be in all the people. 
That every king himself may be curb- 
ed by all the people. Such guards ve- 
rily the ancients gave to their kings, 
and they rightfully took off their heads 
when they disobeyed the laws.” 

—[Prynne’s Sovereign Power. London, 1643. 


“ A kingdom is an empire over men 
by their free assent, according to the 
laws of the city ; and a tyranny is an 
unlawful empire over men against their 


wills.” 
—[Xenophan.* 





* If we reflect that Xenophan’s history was 
written more than two thousand years ago, 
we may, perhaps, blush to think that the 
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“The Roman emperors were at first 
nothing else but princes of the com- 
monwealth, that is to say, the chief 
and priucipal men; the sovereignty 
still resting in the people and their 
Senate, the emperor having the sove- 
feign authority only in fact, not in right, 
the State being really the principality, 
in which the state had all the sove- 
reignty.” 

—[Bodin’s Commonwealth. Paris, 1610.* 


“If kings cannot by law change or 
enlarge the laws once approved, with- 
out the consent of the republic, or the 
people, much less can they make or 
create new laws. It therefore folluws 
that all public great officers, judges, 
magistrates, and ministers of all 
realms, are more the officers and min- 
isters of the people than of the king, 
and anciently were elected only by 
parliament or the people. Kings and 
emperors, therefore, have no power 
over the lives, liberties, goods, or es- 
tates of their people, Without just 
trial according to the laws, it is felony 
to slay a man, notwithstanding it be 
done by command of the king, and if 
the king grant that a man shall not be 
punished for asssisting at such an ex- 





politicians of our country seem to know infi- 
nitely less of the nature of a just government 
than the wise men of the earlier ages of the 
world. If we do not blush, we ought to 
shudder at the appalling ignorance of our 
own times. Let us learn from antiquity that 
government against the consent of the gov, 
erned is despotism. 


* This very learned French author shows 
that all the early kingdoms of the world reste 
ed upon the confessed and absolute sove- 
reignty of the people, and that the kingly 
authority was never considered anything but 
a delegated power, still owned by the people, 
because never surrendered by them. 
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ecution, the grant is void, being against 
law.””* 
—[Junius Brutus, Vindicice Contra Tyrannos, 


“Romulas, the first king of Rome, 
made this contract with the Senate and 
people : That the people should make 
the laws ; that the king himself wou'd 
keep the laws made ; that the people 
should declare war, himself wage it ; 
and though many emperors obtained 
the empire rather by force and ambi- 
tion than by any right, and arrogated 
all kinds of power to themselves ; yet 
the fragments of that law which are 
extant both in books and public in- 
scriptions, sufficiently teach that a pow- 
er was granted for caring for and ad- 
ministering, but not of subverting the 
laws.” 


—[Dionisius Halicarnassceus. — 20 
years before the Christian 


“If emperors and kings shall dege- 
nerate into tryants, violate their oaths 
and covenants made unto the people, 
invade their laws, liberties, and in- 
stead of protecting, make war upon 
them; the estates, parliament, and 
people may in such cases, without any 
guilt of treason, rebellion, or sedition, 
not only disobey, but lawfully resist 
them with force of arms, but are 
obliged, on pain of treachery and perfi- 
diousness to their country, thus to re- 





* After having been forced to be familiar 
with the despotism of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the last four years, it is refreshing 
to go back to the days of Junius Brutus, to 
read something that sounds like government 
and law, and to breathe once more, though it 
be only out of the pages of an old book, the 
atmosphere of freedom. 


+ Xenophan calls the government here re- 
ferred to between these early kings and the 
people, summachian, i. ¢., a confederation. 
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sist, depose, or kill them. The reason 
is this, because no kingdom or nation 
under heaven ever elected or volunta- 
rily submitted themselves unto any 
emperor or king, but upon this tacit 
condition, that they should justly gov- 
ern, defend, and protect them for their 
good, not tyrannize over, pillage, op- 
press, or make war upon them.” 


—{Prynne’s Sovercign Power of Parliament 
and Kingdoms. 


“ Not only those are tyrants who seek 
to conquer others, but those also who, 
when they may repulse that violence, 
take no pains to doit ; and especially 
those who would be called the defend- 
ers of Greece and the commonwealth, 
but help not their oppressed country- 


en.” 
e. —[ Thucydides. 


“It is the received doctrine of all Ca- 
tholic schoolmen, doctors, lawyers, 
that tyrannical rulers who oppress or 
invade their subjects, persons, liber. 
ties, or estates, may both lawfully and 
with good conscience be forcibly re- 
sisted by their subjects, be deposed 
and put to death, yea, as some of them 
add, murdered by private men.” 

—[Prynne’s aeonien ome of Parliaments 


“Tf it be right to the multitude to 
provide themselves with a king, the 
king made by them may not unjustly 
be removed, destroyed, or his property 
restrained, if he abuse the power of 
the realm tyrannically. Neither is 
such a multitude to be accused of deal- 
ing disloyally in deposing a tyrant, 
although they had perpetually sub- 
scribed themselves to him before ; be- 
cause he himself hath deserved it in 
not carrying himself faithfally in the 
government of the people, as the office 
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of a king required, and as his oath af- 
firmed. In every country cities are 
governed politically or by laws; the 
powers of the kings and emperors 
being circumscribed by the laws and 
the people. A tyrannical prince may 
lawfully be resisted, and slain even by 
private persons in their own necessa- 
ry defense, and in reference to the pub- 
lic safety. In all these cases it is the 
tyrant and not the people who are se- 
ditions.” 

“ All the inferior magistrates in the 
empire or other kingdoms, collectively 
considered, are above the emperor and 
kings themselves. If the supreme 
magistrate or king should exercise 
manifest tyranny, it is lawful for the 
inferior to undertake the care of the 
republic. Those who represent all the 
people may admonish the prince of his 
duty, and ought to seek, by all means, 
to divert him from his tyrannical and 
impious purpose ; but if he proceeds, 
and repenteth not, and perverts laws, 
and subverts the commonwealth, he is 
accounted a tyrant, that is an enemy 
to God and man, and it is lawful for 
the electors and others to call the peo- 
ple to arms and eject him from the 
throne.”* 


Pro Law i 
Vine College of Strasburg tn ths Beicenth 





* This was always deemed law among the 
Romans, even during the time of the em- 
pire. Thus Brutus, the Tribune, and Lu- 
cretius, the Governor of the city, called the 
people to arms against Tarquin, the proud, 
and by their authority expeiled him from the 
empire. Thus the Senate judged Nero an 
enemy of the empire, and condemned him 
to death, and many of the emperors were 
disposed of in a similar way. Thus, too, in 





“The whole kingdom is above the 
king, and may not only bind him by 
laws, but question him for the breach 
of them. And if a tyrannical ruler 
continue incorrigible after due admon- 


» itions from the whole state, he may be 


put to death and murdered by the 
whole state, or any particular person 
by their appointment—yea, without it, 
ifhe be declared a public enemy by 
the whole state. And, ‘n case the 
whole state cannot assemble, by reason 
of the king’s notorious tyranny, then 
it shall be lawful for any private man 
to murder him, to free the country and 
people from destructioa.”* 


—[Mariana’s Regium Institutione (one z 
the most learned Spanish statesmen of the 
siateenth century.) 


“ Among the laws of the ancient Vis- 
goths, I find not only an act declaring 
their kings to be subject to their laws 
as well as to the people, but likewise 
a law restraining their kings’ excesses, 
and disenabling them to alien the 
crown lands to their own children, or 
ty any others. I likewise find another 
law nullifying all unjust judgments 





all kingdoms the people have held it lawful 
to depose and execute their kings whenever 
their tyrannies were not to be borne, a proof 
that, in one way or another, all nations of 
the earth have asserted, time immemorially, 
the great doctrine that the people alone are s0- 
vereign, and that kings, emperors, and all 
magistrates, are but the agents of the eternal 
and indestructable sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. 


* The peop‘e of Spain were, in early times, 
in the habit of imposing singular pains and 
penalties upon disobeying kings. Thus, ina 
Genrral Council at Toledo, Anno 684, it was 
decreed that neither t'.e king nor any other 
should marry the widow of the deceased king, 
“upon pain of excommunication, and to be 


damned to hellfire.” 
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and sentences giveu by judges through 
fear or command of the king, but de- 
nying him power to pardon any de- 
linquents against the nation or peo 
ple.” 


-_ mne’s Sovereign Power of Parlia 
TA aad Kingtone. v 


“ Among the ancient laws of Arragon 
were these : 

Govern thou the kingdom in peace 
and righteousness, and rule us by the 
courts of justice. 

The things that shall be taken from 
the Moors, let them be divided among 
the poor. 

Let it be unlawful for the king te 
enact new laws, unless it be by the ad- 
vice of the people first given. 

Let the king beware that he begin 
no war, that he enter into no peace, 
conclude no treaty, or handle any other 
thing of great moment, without the 
concurring assent of the people. 

Now, lest our laws or libertics should 
suffer any detriment, let there be ‘a cer- 
tain middle judge at hand, to whom it 
may be lawful to appeal from the king, 
if he shall wrong any one, and who 
may repel, if peradventure he shall 
offer any to the Commonwealth.”* 

— Rerum Arragonensium, Anno 





* This middle judge, who had power to try 
the king, was fitst called The Justice-Major, 
but afterwards he was denominated The Jus- 
tice of Arragon. Under this system, it must 
be confessed that the people of Arragon en- 
joyed a measure of justice and peace which 
may well caus2 the people of the United States 
at the present moment to look back upon 
wits admiration and envy. The above epit- 
ome of the ancient laws of Arragon, one 
might tring, was familiar to the wice men 
wuo fashioned the Constitution of the United 
States. Alas! how sadly have onr people 
and our statesmen fallen off since the earliest 
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“The Arragonians, when they create 
and crown their king in the assembly 
of the people of Arragon, to put the 
king in mind that the laws, the Jus- 
tice of Arragon, and assembly of the 
people, are ‘above him, act a kind of 
play, that he may remember it the 
better. They bring ina man, on whom 
they impose the name of The Justice 
of Arragon, whom, by the command of 
the people, they enact to be greater 
und more powerful than the king ; to 
whom, sitting in a high place, they 
make the king do homage. And then 
they speak unto the king in these 
words: ‘We, who are as great as 
you, and are able to do more than you, 
have chosen you king, upon these con- 
ditions—between us and you there is 
one greater in command than you, to 
wit, the Justice of Arragon.” Which 
ceremony, lest the king should forget 
it, is repeated every three years, in the 
assembly of tie States of Arragon, and 
which assembly the king is bound by 
law to call.” 


—[Junius Brutus, Vindiciee Contra Tyran- 
nos. See, also, General History of Spain. 


“The kings of Hungary, Bohemia, 
Poland, Denmark, Sweden, as they have 
been and are at this day (1643), for 
the most part are elective by the no- 
bles and people ; so their laws, which 
the kings take an oath inviolably to 
observe, are, in sovereign power and 
jurisdiction, paramount to the king’s, 
And the people may, upon just occa- 
sion, not only forcibly resist them with 





and wisest days of the Repub.ic. Our states- 
men are now only politicians, and our people 
seem to have lost the knowledge of true lib- 
erty. Drunken generals and illiterate pro- 
vost-marshals have more power over us than 
was permitted to the kings of ancient na- 
duns. 
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arms, but likewise oppose or adjudge 
them unto death for tyranny.” 


—[Prynne’s Sovereign Power of Parlia- 
ments and Kingdoms. 


“The power of the kings of Bohemia, 
who are elected by the general votes 
of the states, is so far restrained that 
they csn deterinine nothing concerning 
the kingdom, except in their parlia- 
ments or assemblies of the states, and 
by the general consent of the people. 
They can impose no taxes, charges, 
nor alter the ancient manner of the mi- 
litia of the realm, nor make war nor 
peace, without the parliament’s advice 
and consent.” 

ew Strauskins’ Republica Bohe- 


“The princes and dukes of Poland, 
before it was advanced into a kingdom, 
or the kings of it ever since it became 
a realm, were always elected by the 
nobles and the states’ unanimous suf- 
frages. And after the kings of Poland 
became Christians, their power became 
more restraincd. They have not the 
power to declare war, nor to impose 
taxes, nor to make any new law, with- 
out the consent of the estates, and the 
people. An oath is exacted of the 
king that he will reign only according 
to the laws.” 

—{Hartinus Chromerus’ Polemia. 


“The kings of Denmark are elected 
by the people, in whom the sovereign 
power resides, and they neither make 
war, declare peace, nor do any other 
act touching the rights and welfare of 
the people, without the consent of the 


estates in parliament. The people 
also have the lawful power to ques- 


tion, censure, and depose the kings for 
their tyranny and misgovernment.” 
—[Bodin’s Comnonwealth. 
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“Not to mention the kings and king- 
dom of Norway, long since incorpo- 
rated into Denmark, in which realm 
not one king anciently died of age or 
disease in above one hundred years, 
but ot violent deaths—there being this 
custom, that whoever slew a tyrant 
king was thereby made a king. The 
kings of Sweden have always been 
elected upon certain conditions, and 
subordinate to the power of their 
whole states in parliament.” ' 

—[Afunster’s Cosmography. 


“They rushed to the emperor’s pa- 
vilion, having made his guards accom- 
plices in the design, and after they 
had torn his portrait out of the en- 
signs, they assaulted and slew both him 
and his son, as he was coming out of 





April, 


his tent. The captain of the life-guard 
was sacrificed at the same time, to- 
gether with all the favorites of the 
tyrant ; their carcases were thrown 
out to be spurned at and trampled on, 
and afterwards to be torn to pieces by 
dog's and birds of prey. Only the heads 
of the two emperors were cut off and 
sent to Rome. Thus fell Maximus and 
his son, receiving the just rewaad of a 
cruel and tyrannical administration.”* 
—[Herodian’s History of the Roman Empe- 
rors. 


ry 





* A bistory of all the kings and rulers who 
have been put to death for tyranny by the 
cmnipotent authority of the people, would 
form a library of itself. It is proof that the 
common sense of mankind universally claims 
that the people alone are the real proprietors 
of all sovereign power. 





”~ 
o 


THE TRUE DEMOCRATS. 


Noble patriots, bravely daring, 
Loyal raffians rage defy ; 
Every toil and peril sharing 
In pursuit of Liberty. 


In their train see truth appearing, 
Justice and equality ; 

Freedom's ray supremely cheering, 
Trueborn sons of Liberty ! 


The Constitution still they cherish, 
Saying every State is free ; 
God! let every tyrant perish, 
Every foe to Liberty. 


EPIGRAM. 


OW THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIO PLATYORMS OF NEW YORK. 


When Republicans and Democrats unite, 

Wich are the wrong principles, and which the right? 
When despotism and liberty agree, 

Which is the tyrant’s principle—which the free ? 
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GENERAL BEAUREGARD. 


Tue picture accompanying this num- 
~ ber of Tae Oxp Guarp is an excellent 
likeness of General Beauregard. It 
gives a correct idea of the character 
of that distinguished commander—a 
quiet, sifent, and firm sort of man, who 
begins no work in a hurry, and, hav- 
ing commenced, holds on with a san- 
guine and unwavering tenacity. He 
is now fifty years of age, having been 
born on his father’s plantation at St. 
Martin, La.,in 1816. His great grand- 
father, said to have descended from a 
family of the French nobility, came to 
this country during the reign of Louis 
XV., and settled in Louisiana. The 
family name was Toutant de Beaure- 
gard, until the father of the General 
left off the titular portion of it as being 
incompatible with the institutions of a 
republican country, where titles of no- 
bility are not permitted. So he chris- 
tened his son Pierre G. Toutant Beau- 
regard, Beauregard’s mother, Helene 
Reggio, was descended from an ancient 
noble family of Italy, the father of He- 
lene coming to this country at about 
the same time the Beauregard family 
did. 

Young Beauregard was entered a 
cadet at West Point in 1834, gradu- 
ating in 1838, with the second honors 
in a class of forty-five. His first ap- 
pointment was Second Lieutenant in 
the First Regiment of United States 
Artillery. He was immediately trans- 
ferred to the Corps of Engineers, and 
in 1839 was promoted to a First Lieu- 
tenancy, as which he served during the 


Mexican war. He was brevetted Cap- 
tain for distinguished service’ at the 
battles of Contreras and Churubusco, 
and again as Major after the battle of 
Chapultepec. On his return from Mex- 
ico he was appointed ‘superintendent 
of the building of the Mint and Cus- 
tom-House at New Orleans, and of the 
fortifications at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. Early in 1861, Major Beau- 
regard was appointed Superintendent 
of the Military Academy at West 
Point, but was removed by President 
Buchanan in forty-eight hours after- 
wards, in consequence, it is said, of a 
secession speech by his brother-in-law, 
Senator Slidell. A short time after 
this event Major Beauregard resigned 
his commission in the United States 
Army, and was afterwards appointed 
Colonel of Engineers in the southern 
army, by Gov. Moore, of Louisiana. He 
was soon promoted to the office of a 
Brigadier-General of the force of his 
native State, and was ordered by Pre- 
sident Davis to take charge of the de 
fences of Charleston. The ability with 
which he discharged his duties at that 
post is well known to the whole coun- 
try. From this point he was called to 
the command of the Confederate Army 
at Manasses Gap, where he won the 
great battle of Bull Run, which sent 
such dismay throughout the North. 
From Virginia Gen. Beauregard was 
transferred to the command of the Cune 
federate Army of the Mississippi, 
Soon after taking command of his new 
district he won a great victory over 
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General Grant at Shiloh, with a far 
inferior force, and nothing saved Grant 
from annihilation but his gun-boats, 
and the arrival of a fresh army under 
Gen. Buel. In an order to. his troops 
the day after this battle, Gen. Beaure- 
gard said: “But yesterday we van- 
quished the enemy, although in large- 
ly superior numbers, in their own en- 
campments, on the ever memorable 
field of Shiloh.” 

In August, 1862, General Beaure- 
gard was again transferred to the De- 
partment of South Carolina, in res- 
ponse to the earnest petition of the 
people of Charleston, whose hopes of 
defense from the formidable naval and 
land forces which were combining 
against that city, were not of the 
brightest character. Not less than 
ten iron-clad war steamers were sent 
against that single city. A few days 
after the terrible battle which resulted 
disastrously to the North, Gen. Beau- 
regard issued the following address to 
his men: “Soldiers! the eyes of your 
countrymen are now turned upon you, 
on the eve of the second anniversary 
of the 13th of April, triumphantly vin- 
dicated within the harbor which we 
are now to defend. The happy issue 
of the action on the 7th. instant, the 
stranded, riddled wreck of the iron- 
mailed Keokuck, her baffled coadju- 
tors forced to retire beyond the range 
of our guns, have inspired confidence 
in the country that our ultimate suc- 
cess will be complete. An inestimably 
precious charge has been confided to 
your keeping, with every reliance on 
your manhood, and enduring patriot 
ism.” 


h 
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The skillful, tenacious, and success. 
ful defense which General Beauregard 
made of the harbor of Charleston igs 
well known, and will be the admira- 
tion of the world as long as the history 
of the sad events shall survive. 

The eminent English Colonel Free- 
mantle, of the famous Coldstream 
Guards, who visited this country for 
the purpose of inspecting the progress 
of warlike events in both sections, 
gives the following brief description 
of General Beauregard’s personal ap- 
pearance : 

“He is a man of middle hight, about 
forty seven years of age. He would 
be very youthful in his appearance 
were it not for the color of his hair, 
which is much grayer than his earlier 
photographs represent. He has along, 
straight nose, handsome brown eyes, 
and adark moustache, without whis- 
kers, and his manners are extremely 
polite.” 

He will pass intu history as one of 
the bravest and most skillful of mili- 
tary commanders. He is at the pre- 
sent time engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits in New Orleans. A long poem 
published in the Wilmington Courier, 
celebrating the praise of Gen. Beaure- 
gard, concludes with the following 
verses ; 

“That fearful day on Manassas plain, 
*Twas thundered forth on their ears again, 
When madly over the heaps of dead, 

The panic-stricken Yankees fled, 


Cursing the hour that e’er they warr'd 
With the lion-hearted Beauregard. 


There is a page in the book of fame, 

On it is written a single name, 

In letters of gold, on spotless white, 
Encircled with stars of quenchless light ; 
Never a blot that page hath marred, © 

And the star-wreathed name is Beauregard, 














EDITOR'S TABLE. 


—The “Committee of Fifteen” in Con- 
gress, which President Johnson so justly de- 
nounced in his speech, is of a character not 
altogether unlike the execrable Committee 
of Ten of Venice, a Committee which (each 
member of it) deserved death every hour of 
its abominable existence. The worst tyran- 
nies of this world have not always been the 
hands of a single’ tyrant. The Ephori, of 
Sparta, the Decemviri, of Rome, and the Suf- 
fetes, of Carthage, were, if possible, greater 
tyrants than Nero or Caligula. Greece was 
once ruled by thirly tyrants, who heaped the 
most intolerable burdens upon the people, 
until human nature revenged itself upon the 
inhuman despots. This Congress, with its 
“Committee of Fifteen,” is attempting to 
play over again the part of the Hphori, the 
Decemviri, the Suffetes, and the Council of 
Ten. It begins exactly as these ancient ty- 
rannies did~it has even made more rapid 
progress than these old abominations, for it 
has already threatened the President with 
assassination if he does not yield to its re- 
volutionary disunion schemes. But, fortu- 
nately for our country, Andrew Johnson is 
the last man in this world to give back before 
threats, or to yield to the infamous demands 
of the Committee of Fifleen. Such political 
bullies as Thad. Stevens and Charles Sum- 
ner, who are brave on'y in bluster and wordy 
violence, have hurled themselves against a 
man of genuine nerve—a man far their su- 
perior in intellect—and they will fall back 
like pieces of cork thrown against a pillar of 
granite. Thad. Stevens once jumped from 
a two-story window at Harrisburg to save 
himself from being whipped by an outraged 
populace. It is not impossible that he may 
yet have to make a wilder leap than’ that to 
save himself from a fate which he has right- 
eously earned. Sumner was once whipped 
by a man half his size, and went whining 
about it all over Europe for twelve months 
ftarwards. The political whipping these 


desperate factionists are in a fair way of re- 
ceiving will, we hope, end as gloriously for 
them as their physical rencontres. 


—We give place to the following order for 
the sake of preserving it, that, as a lesson or 
a curiosity, it may not be lost upon our chil- 
dren : 

HEADQUARTERS ARMIES OF THE U. 8., 
WASHINGTON, Feb 17, 1866. 

You will please send to these headquarters 
as soon as practicable, and from time to time 
thereafter, such copies of newspapers pub- 
lished in your department as contain senti- 
ments of disloyalty and hostility to the gov- 
ernment in apy of its branclies, and state 
whether such paper is habitual in its utteran- 
ces of such sentiments. The persistent publi- 
cation of articles calculated to keep up a hos- 
tility of a between the p< ople of different 
sections of the country cannot be tolerated. 
This intormation is calied for with a view to 
their eopreninn, which will be dene trom 
these headquarters only. 

By command of Lieutenant Gen GRANT. 

T. 8. Bowers, Assistant Aujutant General, 

Now, to carry out this piece of transcen- 
dent wisdom, let Congress pass a Jaw com- 
pelling the southern people to love us of the 
North, on penalty of the thumb-screw and the 
stake! They must be made to love us by 
statute! ‘They must love to be governed by 
the Negro Bureau, by military boobies, and 
must, more especially, be charmed with us 
for suppressing their newspapers! What a 
beautiful thing is a free country! The mea- 
sure of our greatness is almost full—one 
more step, and it will be overflowing ; and 
that may be an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to the effect that for all time to come, 
men shall be governed by asses / 


—The New York Times declares that it is 
the greatest advocate of the freedom of the 
press, and in the very next line pronounces 
the most unbounded admiration of General 
Grant’s order to suppress all the newspapers 
whose editors dare either to laugh or groan 
under the weight of their sufferings. In the 
North the press is free to abuse the men 
and slander the women of the South, but if 





é whom thoy could. never have 
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he southern papers venture to utter a word 
in self-defence, they are to be suppressed. 
The Times says ‘‘amen,” and perches its di- 
minutiveness on a pole to proclaim itself a 
great defender of the freedom of the press! 
Caput domina venale sub hasta ? 


—An organ of the negro party accuses us 
of attempting to ‘* make the late war odious,” 
We certainly mean to do so, because we de= 
sire to preserve the principles of government 
on which this Union was founded, and the 
war, we have sufficiently proved, was in vio- 
lation of every one of those sacred princi- 
ples. In 1774, John Hancock, in a public 
cration, uttered the following awful words: 
“Ye dark, designing knaves, ye murderers; 
parricides! how dare you tread upon the 
earth which has drank in the blood of slaugh- 
tered innocents, shed by your wicked hands? 
How dare you breathe that- air which wafted 
to the ear of heaven the groans of thoge who 
fell a sacrifice to your accursed ambition?” 
Had we the power, we would nail these 
words, as an eternal label, upon the fore- 
heads of every one of the instigators of this 
Abolition war. We hold them infamous, 
and we have no favor to. ask from any one 
who does not so regard them. In the same 
ratio that we respect the memory of our fore- 
fathers, we despise the conduct of these ad- 
vocates of sedition and murder. It is well 
for them that our thoughts are not cannon 
balls, ‘ 

—One of the disciples of Dives, the rich 
fool mentioued in the New Testament, writes 
us aletter in which he thinks we need a 
“change of heart.” Alas! poor Dives, the 
trouble is not with our heart, but with your 
head. You must have a change of head be- 
fore you can rightly understand the Demo- 
cracy of our fathers, Your own brain is an 
Abolitionist in disguise, 

—A saucy negro, by the name of Day, one 
of the companions of Sumner, Wade, Sew- 
ard & Co., says ‘‘there are white men that I 
would never associate with.” In the same 
speech he declared that when he was in Eng 
land : 

Bil 2 was omnsiog, and oemaolimes jeer 
° ously solici 
white prot tled ‘or ieonevions to Lord 
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duced but for me. Sometimes 1 introduced 
them, and sometimes I didn’t.” 


This impudent negro is one of the “signs 
of the times,” and evidence of the “‘progresg” 
we are making under the reign of ’the ‘de. 
cency party.” 


~The Richmond Republic, a southern pa- 
per with Yankee notions, is in love with mi- 
litary ru'e, It says: “The civil courts are 
all civility, and nothing else. They are too 
civil by half for the enemies of society.” If 
there can anywhere be found a worse ‘‘ ene. 
my to society” than the wretch who can write 
such a sentiment as that, we freely consent 
that he ought to be hanged like a dog as 
speedily as possible. 

—The editor of Tas Otp Guarp has re- 
ceived the following letter from Owingsville, 
Kentucky : 

A friend has loaned me Tae Otp Guarp 
for 1865, from which I have derived peculiar 
pleasure. AsI expect to become one of a 
club at this place, I submit a few friendly 
comments, suggested by your able articles 
on Purilanism. You seem to confound Pres- 
byterianism with Puritanism. As I am de- 
sirous you should combine the influence of 
conservative Presbyterians with all other 
true conservatives, of whatever church, I 
submit the proposition that the Old School 
Presbyterian church, up to 1861, was wholly 
distinct from the New England Puritan body. 

1. In 1801, a plan of union was attempted, 
but it worked so badly that the old Presby- 
terians, in 1837, after long agitation, expelled 
the New England Puritans, by exscinding 
several Syn 

2. In 1845, a small remnant attempted to 
abolitionize the church, but the General As- 
sembly declared, in positive terms, the non- 
sinfalness of ‘‘slavery” in the southern States. 

8. Thus it continued till the war, when the 
storm howled so fiercely, that only one of the 
powerful men of the Church bared his breast 
to the furious elements. 

Stuart Robinson, giant in intellect and 
theological power, deserves immortality for 
his bold and courageous stand in favor of 
the independence and spirituality of the 
church, Exiling himself to Canada to avoid 
informers and spies, he has from that dis- 
tance rallied the friends of true Presbyte- 
rianism through all the dark night, until 
now the reaction has commenced a 
the prospect of reforming this ecclesiasti 
body, 

"The “« Free NF me eae re pe of 
Louisville, Ky., is the organ of this growing 
. It sold and outspoken against New 
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gaged, like yourself, in efforts to roll back 
the tide of New England fanaticism. 
Respectfully yours, 
J. T. Leonanp. 

The above letter was mislaid, or it would 
have received an earlier insertion in this 
place. We were aware that many of the Old 
School Presbyterians, in many parts of the 
West, have maintained their truly Christian 
character through all this reign of savagery 
and blood, and of course such were not in- 
cluded in the censures of Puritanism. In 
the North, or more properly the East, the 
Presbyterian clergy have been among the 
most bitter foes of peace and justice. But 
even here we have such exceptions as Rev. 
Dr. Chambers, of Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. 
Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, and Rev. Dr. Car- 
roll, of New Haven, men who are ornaments 
not only of the Church, but of human na 
ture. We-have often alluded to the conser 
vative and most honorable position of these 
gentlemen. We know also that there are 
hundreds and thousands of western Presby- 
terians who are not Puritanized, who are 
among the most conservative men in the 
community, and we could wish that such 
would follow the excellent example of their 
brethren in New Haven, where they have a 
church of their own, separate and distinct 
from the howling dervishes. We wish that 
true Christians of all sects would do the 
same—‘‘Come out from among them!” 


—In his late most excellent and patriotic 
speech, President Johnson, in plain tcrms, 
accused the infamous majority of Congrrss 
of being enemies to the peace of the Union, 
Had any southern paper said half as much 
against that “branch of the government,” 
Grant, by his last order, would have sup- 
pressed it, It looks very much as though 
the said Grant had, for some consideration, 
near or remote, sold himself to this Congress 
of abominations. When Mr. Wilkes quitted 
the office of Lord Mayor ot London, in 1775, 
he referred'to Parliament in this severe lan- 
guage: “That arbitrary and unprincipled 
body has been almost wholly employed, with 
the industry and spirit of fiends, in the vain 
and wicked attempt of perfecting their plans 
to establish despotism in New England.” 
Change the words New England to Southern 
Slates, and the same language is as justly ap- 
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plicable to this Congress. What the-Lord 
Mayor of London dared to say of the British 
Parliament in 1775, we certainly ought dare 
say of this Congress. Wedosayit. And if 
we had the power we would pin the sentence 
in the very front of General Grant’s cap, and 
make him wear it. Nay, had we the power 
of the President, we would suspend him 
from his office for suspending newspapers. 
He has disgraced the post he occupies. This 
reign of despotism, of government by fool- 
ish and irresponsible military satraps, has 
gone far enough. If it cannot be stopped 
one way, it certainly can another ; and every 
man should put himself in a position to de- 
fend his sacred rights, or give the wretches 
a blow that will be felt both in time and 
eternity. Liberty, virtuous liberty, ought to 
be dearer to every brave man than the breath 
of his nostrils, 


-—Sumner proposes to substitute for the 
Fourth of July as a national holiday, the an- 
niversary of the abolition of slavery. The 
only difficulty in his mind is the proper day 
to fix upon. Fix it upon the day of the 
«Feast of St. Tib,” which everybody knows 
occurs neither before nor after Christmas. 


—President Johnson’s speech denouncing 
the treason or sedition of the majority of 
Congress, has lifted up the drooping head of 
the country. The very streets wear a new 
and a more lively face. Let him go on until 
our land is purified of the pestilent legisla- 
tion of these wretches, and the plaudits of a 
nation will meet him at every point, such as 
greeted the great Flaminius after he gave 
liberty to Greece, when it was said such an 
acclamatien arose, that the very birds fell 
from heaven. Plutarch has it: ‘ Ferrari de 
ritu velerum acclamationibus et piausu.” 


—A Republican paper says: ‘The editor 
of Tue Oxp Guagp is mad enough to assert 
that the confiscation of the rebel estates is 
in no single instance legal.” We repyl, with 
St. Paul, before Festus, Ou mainomai, ‘Iam 
not mad.” Time and law will prove that we 
have spoken the words of truth and sober- 
ness, ‘Time and law will decide that the ef- 
fort of a State to resume its delegated pow- 
ers, after the compact had been broken by 
the other parties to it, was neither rebellion 
nor treason. The southern estates have been 
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confiscated in no other sense than a man’s 
watch or purse may be confiscated by a thief. 
That is the law; and it will one day be the 
fact. 


—An enthusiastic booby, who is in love 
with Uncle Tom's Cabin, a foolish book which 
is now as dead as Forney, the ‘‘dead duck,” 
in praising its author’s quaint originality, 
quotes as a good specimen Topsy’s reply, 
**T spect I growed.” Mrs. Stowe, or which- 
ever of the numerous Beechers wrote this 
part of the book, had undoubtedly read 
Thaumaturgus, published in 1828, in which 
we have these lines : 

‘*In that far realm, though strange, ’tis true, 
I rose—I was not born—but grew.” 

This singular work was written by Patrick 
Fitzpatrick, of Dublin; let Mrs. Stowe set- 
tle the question of originality with him. 
True, Fitzpatrick has some thirty odd yea's 
the start in point of time, but as Mrs. Stowe 
is one of the Beechers, perhaps she can make 
it out. Thaumaturgus is a humorsome book 
of incredible lies of the Munchausen style, 
In the preface the author calls it ‘A whim- 
sical farrago of all such reading as has never 
been read.” It was certainly an excellent 
work to load Mrs. Stowe’s imagination, for 
the production of Uncle Tom’s Munchausen 
tale. 


—A cotemporary is unable to see how Con- 
gress can be a tyrant. Just as easy as one 
man can be a tyrant. About two hundred 
years ago the Danes, to get rid of the tyranny 
of their nobles, threw all power into the 
hands of the King; and, for abusing that 
power, they were obliged to kill him. The 
same occurred in Norway and Sweden. For 
a space of three hundred years but one king 
was allowed to die a natural death in these 
conntries. The history of Greece and Rome 
attests that a tyrannical Senafe may be more 
oppressive, and more difficult to get rid of, 
than a bad King. The people of France were 
twice saved from the tyranny of their nobles 
by transferring their powers to the king. In 
another way, the same thing is passing here, 
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where the President is striving to protect the 
people from the nsurpations and despotism 
of Congress, Congress is now @ tyrant, 
which deserves whatever fate a virtuous and 
free people can give it. 


—In the February number of Taz Otp Guarp 
we copied a line supposed to be from the 
Norfolk Virginian, accusing this magazine of 
being ‘‘inharmonious.” A note from the 
able editor of that paper denies that any 
such sentence ever occurred in its columns. 
We beg the pardon of our cotemporary. We 
saw the same sentence afterwards in the 
Richmond Republic, where it probably ori- 
ginated. 


—Every Republican Legislature has either 
denounced President Johnson, or quietly 
shelved reso.utions endorsing him. Where 
there is a Custom-House or a Post-Office, 
they have made a grim, almost laughable at- 
tempt at sustaining him. Democrats sustain 
him on principle, without an eye to office. 
The Republicans give him just as much sup- 
port as they think will keep the spoils in their 
grasp. The support of the one is approval 
from an honest man, the other from a sneuk. 


—The editor of the World boasts of the 
circulation of that sheet of very doubtful po- 
litical character in the southern States, 
Whereupon the editor of the Daily News, the 
Hon. Ben. Wood, ofters to bet a thousand 
dollars, for the benefit of some charitable in- 
stitution, that the News has ten times the 
circulation of the World in the South. The 
World does not take the bet—in which it 
shows more sagacity than it did in boasting 
of its circulation in @ region where it is very 
little read. The people of the South know 
that while the war lasted the World was one 
of the most malignant enemies it had in the 
North. If the war were to be recommenced 
it would oe so again. Among men who un- 
derstand the principles of Democracy, the 
World was never considered a Democratic 
paper. Nowit sails into the current and 
says, ‘‘ we apples,’ &c. 




















